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OU can get much lower start- 

and running torque; 

lower power bills—once you put 

your anti-friction bearings on 
Texaco STARFAK Grease. 

Especially developed for use in 

anti-friction bearings, Starfak is 


the perfected result of intensive 


laboratory and field research. 


and of working closely with the 
bearing-makers themselves. 
Even after months of constant 
use in a bearing, you will find 
Starfak stable and gum-free. 
Greases that become spongy, 


that oxidize, separate, and break 


DAY YOU START 
DOING THIS 


On the wattmeters in the power house is 
where starting and running torque may be 
checked . .. Here’s where power savings 
prove the high quality of Starfak. 


down under heat and _ speed, 
can't let the bearings make good 
in today’s hard service. 

By using Texaco STARFAK 
— you'll get all the service these 
modern power-savers are ca- 
pable of providing. 

A Texaco representative will 
be glad to provide practical en- 
gineering service to prove the 


economies of Texaco Products. 


a 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd 5t., New York City 


Nation-wide distribution facilities 
assure prompt delivery 


TEXACO Industrial Lubricants 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PFAR YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTF, N. ©. 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897. 
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makes 

difficult 
flat drives 
behave 


HIS flat drive is in the plant of D. L. Clark Co., 


Bar. It operates a 12” x 12“ Ingersoll-Rand compressor from a 75 
h. p. 1160 R. P. M. motor. No place for a “lily-livered” belt . . . but 
just the job for Kable Kord. The 12” x 25' 4" heavy Kable Kord 
Endless Belt was installed in 1934, and a recent report from its 
owners reads: “We are more than pleased with Kable Kord. Ever 
since its installation, it has been turning in a perfect performance.” 


Try Kable Kord, endless or in roll, on any flat drive . . . the tougher 
the better ... and you'll soon see why Kable Kord is supplanting 
other flat belts in so many plants throughout the country. 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY, Tacony, Philadelphia 


Manufacturers OF COMPLETE LINE OF POWER i 


Pittsburgh, makers of the famous Clark Candy 


| OUTER JACKET 
PROTECTS ALL 
CORDS, FORMING 


TWO-BELTS 
IN-ONE 


Write today for the Kable 
Kord Data Book. It is free 
of charge and gives you 
the “inside” story on the 
world’s finest flat belting. 


V-belts Kable Kord Roll ond Endless Fiat Belting Planer Belts -Speedage Endless Fabric Belts: Cone Belts — 
Roving Frame Belts Moulded Rubber Belts Winder Belts Spinner Belts * Refrigerator and Washing Machine Belts 
Conveyor Belts Round Roll and Endless Fabric Belting Endless Belting  Endiess Cotton Belts Laundry Feed Ribbons 


SPECIALISTS IN QUALITY BELTS SINCE 1903 
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Thess they cost no more to buy 


th an oth er lypes of roll covering — 


RICES of other types of roll 
covering vary slightly, but on 


the average they cost the same as 


cork. But from the very first day 
you install Armstrong’s Seamless 
Cork Cots on your rolls, you enjoy 
savings that mean money to you. 
Mill owners report that over a period 
of time, these cots actually cut roll 
costs as much as 50 per cent! 

Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots 
are tailor-made at the factory to 


ARMSTRONG HAS 


ARMSTRONG’S 


MADE 


fit each mill’s rolls, thus eliminating 
at the start the most expensive 
part of covering a roll. Quickly 
assembled and buffed to a fine 
finish, they present an ideal spin- 
ning surface —resilient, constant 
in density, true and concentric. 
Nor is that all! Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots save you money because of 
the long life of cork. With these 
cots you get a thick wall of durable, 
rugged cork, that gives the average 


service of a normal spinning roll 


each time it is put into the 
frame. For here is one of the big 
reasons for using cork—you renew 
the life of the cot again and again— 
simply by rebuffing at a cost of only 
a half-cent aroll. Many mills are get- 
ting five, six, or even more rebuffings 
on their Armstrong’s Cork Cots. 
Consider these money-saving ad- 
vantages of cork! And remember, 
too, that with these new Extra 
Cushion Cork Cots, you can spin 
a stronger, more uniform yarn 
with less end breakage. Let us send 
you detailed information and sam- 
ples of these cork cots, also typical 
examples of cork’s economy. Write 
Armstrong Cork Products 
Co., Textile Division, 921 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


for spinning and card room rolls 


c OR K 


€ 


SinCE 1486680 
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Monthly Cotton Goods Market Review 
Much Improvement Noted in Recent Weeks 
By Prince M. Carlisle 


HE sustained advancing trend in all ‘ines of cotton 
goods and the continued heavv business has put 


mills in the strongest position since the pre-NRA. 


boom of 1933, in the belief of New York merchants, and 
for this reason they expect the improvement to hold well 
into the Fall. 

Mills making print cloths have from 314 to 12 weeks 
of production sold ahead, these figures representing the 
difference between unfilled orders and stocks. The 12 
weeks backlog refers to so-called specialty print cloths, 
and includes various fabrics made from print cloth yarns 
for industrial uses. On standard print cloths, a check of 
the industry on the average shows that the figure arrived 
at by deducting total stocks from total unfilled orders is 
equal to about 3% times actual current weekly produc- 
tion. 

Print CLota Prices ADVANCE 


Prices of print cloths have gained about 3 cents a 
pound from the low point of the late Spring. Merchants 
in New York generally look for a further advance of a 
cent a pound—equal to “4c a yard on the standard 80 
squares. 

Several aspects of the print cloth situation show devia- 
tions from the usual experience of this market. For one 
thing, the early Spring buying movement simply failed to 
materialize, largely because of tax uncertainties and other 
confusing elements. For another, the normal fall cover- 
ing movement which usually begins about the middle of 
July has now been under way for about seven weeks. 
Last year, the fall covering movement carried well into 
November, and was halted by the Supreme Court hearings 
on AAA which finally resulted in outlawing of the proc- 
essing taxes on January 6th. This year, it may well carry 
through the end of the year, and it is entirely probable 
that the industry may make sufficient profit in the last 
half of the year to make up for the heavy losses sustained 
in the first five months. 


WHOLE Market BETTER 
The improvement has carried through the entire mar- 
ket. The print cloth situation is reviewed above in more 
detail than is possible in other divisions, since a good deal 
more information gets circulated about print cloths. It 


is apparent, however, that narrow sheetings are in an 


unusually strong position. It will be recalled that sheet- 
ings did not suffer the extreme declines that print cloths 


did, largely because of more rapid reflection of lessened 
demand in curtailment of production. Many sheeting 
styles cannot be bought for spot shipment, and others are 
very strongly sold. Some increases in production are 
being made, and late July deliveries are now more freely 
offered than they were some weeks ago. This results from 
increased production started about the first of the month 
or a little earlier, the goods from these looms becoming 
available at about the end of the month. 

Heavier gray goods are also strong, although this re- 
sults largely from numerous instances where mills had 
discontinued production when demand was light, Price - 
increases per yard have been sharper because of the 
greater weight involved, but poundage improvement has 
not been as sharp as in print cloths. Here again the ex- 
planation is that print cloths has suffered sharper declines 
than other goods. 

Fine gray goods mills are going through a difficult 
period. The Spring merchandising job on these goods 
was more satisfactory than in years, and mills at the close 
of the Spring season found themselves with negligible 
carryovers. Buying of future deliveries got under way 
about three weeks ago when one or two large factors 


booked a good deal of business at sharp declines and 


promptly raised their quotations. Some buyers were able 
to follow this up by picking up futures in other sources at 


prices close to the lows, but prices have since firmed and 


are now in a very strong position. Combed goods have 
been helped by the influence of an unusually high basis 
for long staple cotton in grades suitable for fine goods 
production. There was talk in New Bedford this week 
of. curtailment of production, not by reason of lack of. 
demand, but in order to conserve available stocks of suit- 
able cotton. 
FINISHED Goops 


Finished goods lines have been slow in reflecting higher 
gray cloth values, although there have been some in- 
creases. Percales are moving upward. Finished broad- 
cloths, both whites, solid colors and printed numbers, 
have been advanced moderately. Wash goods generally 
are in a firm position and prices are strong. The growing 
tightness of the delivery situation is likely to produce 
more advances, although converters are now coming 
through with their usual complaints that prices are get- 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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And Now, Colored Rayons 


. WORLD without color is a world without 
joy.” It has always been the craftsman’s aim 
to reproduce in his dress and furnishings the 

colors of nature. The textile range of colors has gradually 
increased until today almost every hue and shade can be 
obtained in fabrics, whether as solid-colored fabrics or 
fabrics in which the pattern is produced by the introduc- 
tion of several colors. The introduction of rayon widened 
the color field enormously on account of its luster and 
because a wide variety of new types of fabric can now be 
produced from these materials. Their success has been 
rapid. Almost innumerable obstacles which might have 
been expected to prevent success have been overcome. If 
one talks of difficulties inherent in the production of such 
a yarn which have not yet been entirely overcome, they 
are not of the same order and experience and science can 
be relied on to solve the problems. Up to the present 
time rayon yarns have been produced almost entirely in 
an ivory white color and dyed in subsequent processes 
either before or after weaving or knitting. Most fabrics 
are made from the ivory yarn and then piece-dyed. It is 
only possible to obtain really solid colors with one type 
of yarn, but two-color effects are obtained by cross-dyeing 
a combination of acetate and viscose rayon yarns. When 
fabrics such as check taffetas, tie-cloths and furnishings 
are required, then the yarn has usually to be dyed before 
weaving, as in other color-woven fabrics of silk, cotton, 
wool or linen. However, dyeing rayon in the hank, warp, 
or cheese is not so easy as in other materials. 


66 


Any variation in the ripening of viscose in the coagu- 
lating conditions, in desulphurizing, chloring, soaping, 
etc., can produce defects which are not noticeable until 
after the fabric has been finished. The result is the 
appearance of barred dyeings, stains and other faults 
which are the despair of the manufacturer, the chagrin of 
the buyer, and the debasement of the reputation of all 


rayon. The fear of complaints and claims is ever present 


in the minds of all who handle the materials. 


For fabrics woven in the colored state the yarn has 
until recently been dyed in the hank, but only the dyer 
realizes the efforts necessary to obtain shades free from 
bars and to satisfy the demands of the trade. Because 
of the varying conditions of manufacture even in the 
same works, different batches.of yarn have varying dye 
affinities, which result in different shades. The dyer 
must therefore alter his dyeing recipes in order to obtain 
satisfactory results, and even at the end he has to sort 
the hanks according to shade. It is practically impossible 
to be certain of exact matchings of shades between two 
different lots without being obliged to re-dye part or all 
the yarn. Unfortunately, the longer the dyeing operation 
is prolonged in order to obtain a reasonable degree of 
accuracy, the more the material suffers. 


Winding becomes more difficult and costly because of 
the matting of the threads which causes knots and broken 


filaments, resulting in bad weaving and a faulty appear- 
ance of the finished cloth. Even where the winding is 
fairly satisfactory further trouble may be expected owing 
to the dye coating the yarn and preventing perfect pene- 
tration of the size material which is necessary for weav- 
ing. If the dyeing process could be avoided it is evident 
that it would be easier to preserve the cleanness and 
regularity characteristics established by the spinner and 
to diminish accordingly the percentage of damage and 
“seconds.”’ 


It is true that yarn dyeing has been replaced more and 
more by piece dyeing without running the same risks as 
are incurred by treatment in the hank, but unfortunately 
there is the greater risk of barred dyeings and insufficient 
penetration of the dyestuffs as the faults cannot possibly 
be noticed until the cloth is finished. Even though the 
dyeing may be “topped,” the fault appears after washing 
and the material is flattened by the very disagreeable 
grey shade due to the optical effect of the mixtures of 
white coming from the inner fibers, which are insuffi-. 
ciently dyed, with the fully dyed surface fibers. 


The ideal solution is to produce the yarn in the colored 
state. This has occupied the minds of the chemists for 
several years, and even as long ago as 1922 patents were 
taken out for the production of rayon dyed in the viscose 
mass before spinning. These patents foresaw the incor- 
poration of the vatcolors in suspension or in a reduced 
state with the alkaline viscose mass which would act as a 
reducing agent and maintain the vat colors in the reduced 
state; that is, in solution. As soon as the viscose passed 
in the strongly acid coagulation bath—which neutralizes 
the alkali, destroys the reducing agent, and regenerates » 


the cellulose—the leuco dyestuff solution contained in it 


would be oxidized normally, either by the action of the 


air or by means of a special oxidizing bath, and the vat 


color reprecipitated in a very fine condition throughout 
the fiber. In this way a fast coloration of the thread 
would be obtained which would be independent of the 
conditions of manufacture and which therefore possessed 
the desired levelness. 


Unfortunately, the great instability of the leuco vat 
colors has not permitted these processes to produce the 
desired improvements. Premature precipitation of oxi- 
dized dyestuff in the body of the viscose mass, the ob- 
struction of spinnerettes and the soiling of the pipe lines 
which results from this, the difficulty of obtaining a per- 
fectly homogeneous solution of leucos throughout the 
mass and the lower degree of levelness which brings this 
about, have resulted in the abandoning of these methods. 

In order to avoid the inconveniences mentioned above, 
it is necessary to be able to incorporate in the viscose 
mass dyestuffs possessing the same properties as the vat 
colors as regards fastness and brightness, and the same 
resistance as these to chemical actions which are devel- 
oped in the mass on the one hand, and in the operations 
in the production of viscose thread on the other hand, 
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but which are endowed as well with good solubility and 
perfect stability. The well-known Indigosol dyestuffs 
fulfill these conditions. 


The Indigosols, patented by Duran and Huguenin, 
S. A., Basle, are sulphuric ester salts of the leucos of vat 
dyestuffs. They are perfectly soluble in water and stable 
to the air, to alkalies, and even—to a certain degree—to 
acids. They are not altered by reducing agents or by 
oxidizing agents in alkaline or neutral medium. On the 
other hand, under the simultaneous action of strong acid 
and an oxidizing agent, they regenerate instantly the vat 
dyestuffs from which they are derived. As they possess 
these properties, the Indigosols are perfectly suited to the 
dyeing of viscose in the mass. The use of these Indigo- 
sols is incorporated in the .““Henry Dosne” process (B. P. 


No. 403,049), which is now being successfully worked on . 


a large scale. 


The principles of this process are as follows: An 
aqueous solution of an Indigosol (or a mixture of several 
Indigosols) is intimately mixed with the viscose mass. 
Spinning is carried out as usual. The Indigosol remains 
perfectly. dissolved in the coagulated thread and does not 
bleed into the spinning bath. The bobbins or cakes of 
viscose thread. are afterwards treated—either as such or 
after winding into hanks—in a bath containing an acid 
and an oxidizing agent. The Indigosol is transformed into 
the corresponding vat dyestuff and in this way the shade 
is developed. The thread is fashed, desulphurized, 
chlored as usual, and submitted to the other necessary 
finishing operations. The colored thread thus obtained 
possesses all the qualities of white viscose, from the points 
of view of appearance, handle and quality. The colora- 
tion of the thread is perfect-as it is dyed through and 
through, and not superficially as may often be the case 
with ordinary dyeing. 


Colored yarn produced by this process is fast to light, 
washing, bleaching, perspiration and hot ironing, so that 
it can be incorporated in every type of fabric. The tech- 
nical advantages of the method compared with dyeing the 
viscose mass by means of vat, sulphur, and pigment colors 
are: (1) Perfect solubility of the Indigosols in the mass 
giving, after oxidation, dyeings which are perfectly level 
and homogeneous throughout the thread. Colored parti- 


cles are not discernible even by the microscope. (2) Ab-— 


solute stability of the Indigosols dissolved in the viscose 
mass. Premature oxidation being impossible, the risks 
of obstruction of the spinnerettes and the dirtying of the 
pine lines are excluded. Viscose which contains an. Indi- 
gosol is spun in the same way as white silk, and the 
cleansing of the apparatus is carried out as easily as 
with ordinary viscose. (3) Light shades down to the 
very palest tints can be obtained with the same facility as 
medium and heavy shades. All shades possess perfect 
levelness and homogenity. 


A comparison with ordinary dyeing processes is best 
tabulated for the sake of brevity. 

(1) Elimination of preliminary operations necessary 
in yarn dyeing, such as reeling into hanks or on cross- 
wound spools, and of the actual dyeing process and dry- 
ing, resulting in considerable economy. . 


(2) Avoiding loss or damage due to the manipula- 
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tion in dyeing, which is very important in the case of fine 
filament yarns. 

(3) Complete utilization of the dyestuff, all the color- 
ing matter used being incorporated in the viscose. In 
ordinary dyeing there is usually unavoidable waste of 
much dyestuff, especially in the stronger shades. 

(4) Avoidance of irregularity or patchiness of dyeing 
due to the well-known variations arising in manufacture. 
These variations, which modify the affinity of the fiber 
for dyestuff, have no influence in the Dosne process 
where the dyestuff is already in the fiber. The differences 
of yield and of the shade obtained from the same recipe 
in ordinary dyeing for different parcels of viscose are 


eliminated, so that there is exact matching from one time 
to another. 


(5) Perfect penetration of the vat dyestuff. 

(6) Thread dyed in the mass is only dried once, as 
is the case with white viscose, while thread dyed accord- 
ing to the ordinary processes has to undergo extra drying, 
which can be injurious. 


(7) The viscose colored threads possess the qualities 
of white silk, which is not usually the case for thread 


dyed by ordinary processes. 


(8) Delustered silks can be dyed in the mass without 
any difficulty, while the difficulties met with in dyeing 
these by ordinary methods are well known. 


(9) The method leads to a reliable and useful stand- 
ardization of shades from the lightest to the heaviest. 

(10) The possibility of obtaining, by the mixing of 
different colored threads, fancy yarns which it is. not 
possible to produce otherwise. 


These are the points in favor of colored rayon, and 
now that the difficulties have been overcome, they can be 
judged to be of great weight. There are economic ad- 
vantages, and the technical advantages of improved qual- 
ity. The single-colored fabrics made from the materials 
show a degree of regularity that cannot be approached by 
piece-dyeing. The use of colored rayons by this or other 
processes will also facilitate the weaving of rayon colored 
goods. The development is expected to be rapid.—The 
Textile Manufacturer. 


Fall Hosiery Colors 


The regular edition of the 1936 Fall Hosiery Card has 
been released to members of the Textile Color Card As- 
sociation, it was announced. This card, which portrays 
ten colors, is issued by the color organization in co-oper- 
ation with the National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers. 


Following the format of last season, the colors are 
shown on flesh-colored horizontal tabs having three layers 
of silk hosiery material. For merchandising purposes, a 
description and full co-ordination notes are printed below 
each color, indicating the proper tie-up of the hosiery 
shades with the outstanding new color movement in Fall 
costumes and shoes. 


As previously announced when the confidential advance | 


hosiery card was issued several weeks ago, the ten Fall 


hosiery colors are: Burnt Ochre, Burnt Copper, Leather 


Tan, Cinnamon Brown, Cafe Clair, Tailleur Brown, De- 
bonair, Jaunty, Saunter, Smokestone, 
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Textile Drying 


By James T. Hunter 


PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN AND OPERATION 


LLIED to the important question being investi- 
gated, to-wit, temperatures and their effects upon 
fibres, possibly of equal interest to you will be a 
brief consideration of the problem of drying, both from 
the point of view of the builder of the apparatus and 
from that of the manufacturer of textiles. 

Drying is one of the most important but, sad to relate, 
neglected operations of textile manufacture. 
adage, “Every man to his trade,” applies to the builders 
of dryers, as it is rather beyond their scope to attempt 
any specialization in the effects of drying all the various 
stocks and fabrics to be handled. Drying tests on various 
samples, both raw stock and fabrics, can be made to 
determine required air velocities, temperature ranges, 
steam consumption and rate of production. Further study 
of fibre reaction, such as tendering, weakening, harshness, 
etc., is a problem for the chemical laboratory. 

Certain engineering data are used in connection with 
the design of drying apparatus. There is neither the time 
nor, perhaps, the necessity of being super-technical in 
covering that subject, and certainly you do not wish to 
have an excess of theoretical dissertation about drying 
phenomena. That portion of the subject is, by itself, 
sufficiently dry to omit. 

However, entering into the building of textile drying 
apparatus is a study and knowledge of physical laws, of 
the fundamental principles of drying, and the basic ele- 
ments of machine design. These factors, as related to 
and supported by practical experience, both mechanically 
_and physically, of drying requirements and repetitive per- 
formance, comprise the basis for facts to be presented to 
you and will illustrate the marked improvement in the 
construction and operation of modern drying equipment. 


In the field of textile drying, considerable progress and 


development has resulted in improvement, both in design 
_ and performance. The old days of building a box, in- 
stalling a heater and providing mechanical conveyance of 
material have been superseded by greatly increased econ- 
omies in operation and nearly incomparable improvements 
in design. No claim is made for perfection, but it may 
be stated with modesty that we are rapidly approaching 
a standard of efficiency in drying which compares favor- 
ably with other manufacturing processes. 


PRINCIPLES OF DryInc 


Drying of textiles is accomplished under atmospheric 
pressures by means of circulating radiant heat, by induc- 
tion, and by forced evaporation. Air, unless heated, does 
not dry. It is merely a conveyor or agent for transmission 
of the necessary heat; first, by forced draft and filtration 
to and through the material to be dried, original drying 
assistance automatically taking place due to the hygro- 


*Paper presented at the recent Conference on Textile Drying, 
sponsored by the U. 8S. Institute for Textile Research. 


The old 


scopic characteristics of the fibres having a normal (or 
individual) rate of natural diffusion. This action is fur- 
ther stimulated by air velocities through the material, 
and increasing temperatures setting up pressure differen- 
tials in the material, establishing enforced diffusion, 
which, together with the natural capillary action, present 
free moisture for evaporation which is then mechanically 
exhausted. 


Before the material to be dried enters the drying ap- 
paratus, as much free moisture as possible should be re- 
moved by mechanical means; that is, extracted by 
vacuum, by centrifugal extractors or by squeeze rolls. 
Surprising as it may seem, it has been experienced on 
some installations that the mill expected that the material 
would be delivered to the dryer wringing wet, 100% or 
more moisture content. The mositure content should not 
exceed, if possible, 60% dry basis, and the cost of me- 
chanical extraction is far less than the expense of boiler . 
power to do the same work. The amount of moisture in 
the material is best figured on a percentage of its dry 
weight. The bone-dry weight is a definite quantity and 
is preferred, because percentages on original wet weight 
are variable quantities due to losses through evaporation. 


Problematical in the mechanics of drying is the degree 
of saturation to be attained before exhausting, commen- 
surate with heat economy and rate of production. This 
feature is well regulated in modern dryers, together with 
increased efficiency of air circulation. Improved insula- 
tion has reduced heat losses. Higher temperatures have 
been safely used subject to controlled air velocities with 
no added power consumption, all of which has speeded 
up production without damage to material and accom- 
plished a reduced drying cost. 

Textile materials should be dried in motion. When 
drying fibres in a fixed position and not being subjected 
to passing air currents or filtration, the high external 
temperature and lowered relative humidity would form a 
dry surface seal, in which case excessive internal heat 
would be detrimental to the fibres. A positive tempera- 
ture variable should exist between that inside the material 
and at the surface. This is a problem to be considered 
by textile chemists and upon its analysis depend the lim- 
its of drying so far as preservation of the strength of 
fibres is concerned. 


Heat transmission increases with the difference in the 
temperature existing between the heating medium and the 
material being dried. The highest temperature the mate- 
rial can physically and chemically withstand determines 
the minimum drying time, and the relative rate of evap- 
oration is regulated up to the limit of the drying speed of 
the material, upon which depends the final ratio of pro- 
duction and the efficiency of the drying apparatus. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Package dyeing was invented primarily to re- 
duce costs in the mill and any package dyeing 
system that will not do this to a marked degree 
has little excuse for existence. 

This statement holds true even though more 
even dyeing is an additional advantage of some 
types of package dyeing. In other words more \ 
m even dyeing is usually found ONLY when that 
m™ particular package dyeing system is also cap- 
able of making important reductions in winding 
costs. The reasons for this are as follows:— 

Even dyeing is due to uniform density from 
©\ package to package. Uniform density from pack- 
\ age to package is practical only with the Franklin 

Process type of package dyeing, where a spring 
tube is used and where packages are loaded in 
vertical columns. The spring tubes permit soft 
packages to compress more than hard packages. 
Columns of uniform density result and uniform Wm 
penetration of the dye liquor naturally follows. Wim 

Since uniform penetration is practically as- 
sured in advance, Franklin Packages are usually 
wound harder in the first place than other types 
of packages. Furthermore compression in the 
dyeing machine makes them still harder after 
+ dn with nicely squared corners. This firm, 
square cornered package is an ideal winding sup- 
ply either for rotating or everend delivery. 

To prove this to your own satisfaction apply 
the “acid test" to Franklin Packages. Use them Vim 
for overend high speed warping. Franklin Pack- (aaa 
ages, without rewinding or “doctoring” of any } ‘Y 2 

kind, will deliver even fine single yarns overend im 
™ ina high speed creel at approximately 300 yards 
per minute, with scarcely a hitch or break and 
2» right down to the core (no waste). 

Many mills have already discovered this to . 
their profit. For instance one small operator re- ¥ 
ports that he is able to produce six bleached yarn 
warps from Franklin Packages in a magazine creel 
as against three warps from long chains in a 
beaming machine. Furthermore the creel warps & 
are more uniform in tension and have more yard- 

age on the same flange diameter. 
Such is Franklin Process Performance, and... 


PERFORMANCE (not price) 
DETERMINES VALUE 


| If you wish to apply the “acid test’’ to Franklin 
ES | Packages write us for instructions. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Natural Yarns Colored Yarns Glazed Yarns Custom Yarn Dyeing 


+ 


Dyeing and Processing Machines 
PROVIDENCE e PHILADELPHIA e GREENVILLE e CHATTANOOGA e N, Y, REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH ST, 
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Fall Buying in Textile Industry Makes 
Early Appearance 


The textile industry of the United States turned the 
half year with operations on an active scale, both as to 
consumption and production, according to the current 
issue of the Rayon Organon, published by the Textile 
Economics Bureau, Inc. 


Some advanced buying for Fall consumption has 
already made its appearance in anticipation of further 
price increases, especially in cotton and rayon, but in 
the opinion of the Organon, such current buying is not 
believed to be of sufficient importance to cause a corre- 
sponding drop in pecans for the Fall season later on 
this Summer.. 


An unusually interesting situation prevails in the 
rayon industry, according to the paper, and there is a 
possibility of a shortage of yarn existing in the Autumn. 
Daily average deliveries of non-acetate rayon yarn to 
domestic mills during June as measured by the Organon’s 
regular index of 498 represented an advance of 16% 
over the May index of 428. This increase from May to 
June was contra-seasonal and accounted for an excep- 
tionally sharp advance in the seasonally adjusted deliv- 
eries index to a new all-time high level: 


Stocks of non-acetate yarn held by producers on June 
30th amounted to a 1.0 month’s supply based on average 
shipments during the past twelve months. With the ex- 
ception of the unusual 1933 period, the industry has 
never approached its large Fall selling season with stocks 
as small as they are at the present time. With consump- 
tion exceeding the present increased output and with 
reserve stocks as low as at present, the Organon believes 
a Fall rayon yarn shortage is indicated as a probability. 


-With respect to consumption, the paper states that the 
continuing balance of rayon takings as between the va- 
rious trades, is indicative of the uniformly healthy de- 
mand situation existing for rayon today. 

Recent substantial increases of rayon hosiery imports 
from Japan present a problem on which the Organon 
believes the industry should be informed. Imports of 
“cotton hosiery” from Japan alone amounted to 644,000 
dozen pairs with an average value of 35 cents per dozen 
pairs in 1935, and in the first five months of 1936 alone 
amounted to 695,000 dozen pairs at an average invoice 
value of 30 cents per dozen pairs. 


“Off-hand,” states the Organon, “this would seem like 
a headache for the cotton hosiery knitters, but further 
examination reveals that the great bulk of this “cotton 
hosiery” has a boot of rayon plated over cotton, and the 
usual cotton top, heel and toe. With rayon relatively 
cheap and cotton relatively expensive in Japan, the fiber 
content of chief value in this hose therefore is cotton. 
But the appearance and quality of this Japanese product 
place it in the most direct retail competition with the 
inexpensive, all-rayon half-hose as made by American 
manufacturers. 


“The above data show that the ies technique in 
sending goods into this country is to flood the market 
with low-price merchandise in a very short time. Witness 
the effects of this practice, ranging from the old case of 
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rayon pedaline braids where the domestic industry was 
completely ruined, down to the most recent cases of 
rayon staple fiber and rayon. hosiery. 


National Textile Technical Conference On 
Rayon To Be Held 


National Textile Technical Conference in Washington, 
D. C., next May is being planned under the co-sponsor- 
ship of the Textile Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, United States Institute for Textile 
Research, Committee D-13 of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, and the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists. Representatives of those as- 
sociations held a meeting on June 15th in New York at 
the call of C. H. Ramsey, chairman of the A. S. M. E. 
Textile Division, and decided to recommend joint spon- 
soring of the conference. A two-day session is planned 
next May for the discussion of technical developments 
in the manufacture and processing of rayon and acetate 
yarns and fabrics. The tentative program calls for the 
presentation of papers on the following subjects: Air 
Conditioning in the Manufacture of Synthetic-Fiber Fab- 
rics; Warp Sizing of Rayon and Acetate Yarns; Process- 
ing of Rayon and Acetate—including Soaking of Rayon 
Crepes and Gray Embossing, Dyeing, and Finishing of 
Rayons and Acetates; Testing of Rayon and Acetate 
Yarns and Fabrics; Corrosion of Rayon Equipment; 
Manufacture and Utilization of Staple Fibers. Attending 
the organization meeting were Prof. Louis A. Olney, Low- 
ell Textile Institute, and B. L. Hathorne, consulting chem- 
ist, New York, representing the A. A. T, C.C.; Dr. H. D. 
W. Smith, A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc., and P. A, John- 
son, Aspinook Co., representing U. S. Institute; Dr. W. 
Bonnet, Viscose Co., and Ephraim Freedman, R. H. Macy 
& Co., representing Committee D-13; C. H. Ramsey, 
Morrison Machine Co., and Mark ~Golrick, Dutchess 
Bleachery, representing Textile Division A. S. M. E.; P, 
T. Wetter, staff member A. S. M. E.; and W. W. Chase, 
Textile W orld. 

Mr. Ramsey, in calling the representatives together, 
stated: “There is an evident need for a National Tex- 
tile Technical Conference and it is potentially of great 
importance to the textile industry. Such a conference 
will bring together engineers, chemists, and other groups 
of technicians. If this first conference is as successful 
and productive as is anticipated, it may prove to be the 
forerunner of a series of annual technical meetings of a 
similar nature for the discussion of other textile prob- 
lems. A National Conference of this type cannot, of 
course, take the place of the regular meetings of the 
co-sponsoring organization but it can serve as a useful 
supplement to them and become a clearing house for the 
exchange of ideas between all those who are contributing 
to the technical advancement of the textile industry. 
Here the research chemist, the physicist, the dyer, the 
plant engineer, the chemical manufacturer, and the ma- 
chine builder can gather—say once a year—on common 
ground to exchange information on what they are doing 
to improve the quality of textiles and lower their cost of 
production. The importance of such an inter-exchange 
of ideas between the mill technician and the research 
worker, for example, cannot be overestimated,”’ 
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Textile Drying Apparatus 
(Continued from Page 8) 


With particular regard to wool, there are several safety 
factors throughout the stages of drying. It appears to be 
nature's protection. It is a generally accepted theory that 
water is absorbed physically by wool, not combined chem- 
ically. Water of hydration, the term applying to the 
natural moisture regain, is rapidly built up, only slight 


variations existing, depending upon any differences in. 


relative humidities. This flexibility of wool fibres un- 
doubtedly provides considerable protection for its elasti- 
city and tensile strength, and probably accounts for the 
safety in piece -carbonizing where fabrics have been 
passed through the baking section at temperatures of 
280° F. and higher. | 

Of special importance in preserving a degree of mois- 
ture content during the operation of drying wool is to 
preserve its felting properties. The center portion of a 
wool fibre, the cortex, is a cellular structure of individual 
cells which are united by a continuous cementing mate- 
rial. If this is broken down, that is, subjected to any 
chemical change, all subsequent operations are affected, 
and particularly will it be evident in the fulling; not 
because the epidermal scale layer is damaged, therefore 
reducing the physical interlocking properties of adjacent 
scales, which was the old theory about the melting activi- 
ties of wool, but rather because of the chemical disin- 
tegration of the mucilaginous affinities of the fibres, which 
the microscope has disclosed as being the felting agent 


produced by the introduction of moisture, heat and fric- 


tion. This statement is offered as a possible item of 
interest for the Research Institute to investigate. 

Maximum temperatures of 265° F. to 270° F. have 
been used without injury to fibres with controlled appor- 
tionment, by means of zoning, affording temperature re- 
duction in direct ratio to drying increase. The danger 
point is approached when the material becomes dried to 
about 10% moisture content. As the material (stock of 
cloth) is passed through the dryer with increasing stages 
of dryness, less heat is (and should be) applied. Ex- 
cessive surface (outside of fibre) drying or contact with 
any heated metallic part of the dryer is the cause of 
physical degrading. So long as vaporization does not 
over-exceed diffusion and there is even a minimum of 
moisture present, there will be a protective, resisting film. 
From about 5% to bone-dry is the line of demarcation 
between safety and weakened, brittle stock, or tendered 
fabrics. 

PRINCIPLES OF CONSTRUCTION 


From the textile manufacturer’s point of view, drying 
apparatus must be of practical value. This depends upon 
its productive economy, economies of heat and power 
consumption, minimum maintenance expense, all propor- 
tionate to the drying rate, that is, the final output of the 
apparatus. 

Improvement in air circulation is obtained from the 
use in modern dryers of fans of the centrifugal type. 


They are distinguished from the disc or propeller an by 


the fact that they are capable of operating against high 
static pressures. Allied with this factor. is the proper 
design of housing for controlling heat losses through 
leakage and to provide for the intake of the proper 
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amount of makeup air. These factors have a consider- 
able influence in the economy of steam consumption. A 
uniform supply of heat must be maintained so that evap- 
oration will occur under a constant temperature which 
varies according to the material being dried,.the type of 
apparatus, the circulating system and the arrangement 
and efficiency of the heating elements. 

The heating coils should be located away from the 
material and preferably be made of copper because of its 
high conductivity and radiant capacity. It is now possi- 
ble to heat up dryers to full temperature range and cool 
them down again within the space of a few minutes. They 
are very susceptible to accurate temperature control, and 
now incorporated in the design of modern dryers is the 
feature of temperature zoning. 

Changes in the construction of dryers have brought 
about a lighter but stronger apparatus. In modern tenter 
dryers, no heat is directly radiated onto the cloth as 


formerly when the coils were located between the runs of 


cloth. The new improvements have reduced to a mini- 
mum shady goods and spotting. Whereas with direct 
radiation, seldom could two places of equal or uniform 
temperatures be found in the machine, this is now under 
full control. A uniform temperature is maintained 
throughout the entire dryer and, if wanted, because of 


‘the zoning and the controlling, cooling can be effected 


toward and at the delivery end of the dryer which bal- 
ances the drying and assists in reconditioning the material 
for the subsequent operations. 

No high velocity air is blown onto the tenter chain nor 
directly from it; therefore, there is no danger of oil spots 
on the fabrics. Furthermore, the air is so directed that it 
holds the cloth on the pins, overcoming a former trouble- 
some feature of continual slippage and slack. Additional 
frictional resistance and, therefore, more wear is now 
offered in a new-type chain. The tracks are made of cold- 
rolled steel welded onto angle iron, greatly increasing both 
strength and wear and preventing sagging. The entering 
end of the tracks is long, affording a gradual stretch before 
subjecting the fabrics to the heat. Automatic selvedge 
openers have eliminated labor expense. Added to these 
features is the positive and automatic control with the 
application of variable speed drives equipped with remote 
control, automatic cloth guiders, selvedge guards, width 
adjustments through electrical speed reducers, automatic 
chain oilers and cleaners, temperature controllers and 
recorders. 

In cloth carbonizing, a former common fault has been 
overcome: the building up of slack, wrinkling and curling 
of selvedges. This is now under mechanical control due 
to the application of a tension-regulating range drive 
which assures uniformity to each run of goods, 

Improvements in stock drying have resulted from 
duplex control of circulating systems operating on both 
sides of the drying apparatus. Increased volumes of air 
are handled through the stock. The counterflow and 
spiral principle of air currents affords an increased drying 
capacity as contrasted with older type machines. Direct-— 
connected motor drives obviate shafting, pulleys, belting, 
etc., and afford considerable reduction in power costs. 

The chief indexes of related tendencies in industrial 
mechanization equally apply to the textile sub-division. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Taxes Equal One-Third of Payrolls, Survey 
Shows 


New York.—For every dollar which industry spends on 
payrolls it must spend another 34 cents in taxes, the 
National Association of Manufacturers said. 

This statement was based on a nation-wide survey of 
694 companies in twenty-five leading industries. The 


survey showed, too, that for each dollar paid in dividends 


last year, the tax load was $1.42. 


Taxes in the twenty-five industries covered by the 
survey amounted to an average of $486 per employee, 
the study disclosed. 
and its products, taxes were more than four times that 
much per employee. Here, figutes revealed that the 
average of the seven companies reporting, amounted to 
$2,111 per employee, or 120% of the total payrolls. 

Other comparisons —- the extent of the tax 
exactions: 


Taxes equal $303* per common stockholder, $2 per 
share of common stock, and 8% of sales. 


The study showed the tax burden to be much heavier 
on some industries than others. 


Taxes on the oil industry and its products were heav- 
iest, the study showed, both in point of percentage of 
payroll and taxes per employee. In this case the exac- 
tions amounted to 25% of sales, $945 per common stock- 


holder, $5 per share of common stock, and 676% of 
dividends paid. | 


In one case, that of the oil industry 


This is what happens when he 
shuttle point strikes a hole that has 
been inaccurately cut by hand. The 
shock hits all at one point. Pickers 
reamed like shis break down quickly. 
xm Only the Graton & Enight 50 Type Picker has the 
shuttle point hole correctly pre-cut by machine! 


Worcester — - Mass. 


The tax levies on other industries, as revealed by the 
survey, include: 

Pharmaceutical products, 
per employee, 6% of sales, 81 cents per share of common 
stock, $68 per common stockholder, and equal to 32% 
of dividends. 

Automotive manufacturing, 37% of total payrolls, : 


47% of total payrolls, $788 


$610 per employee, 7% of sales, $5 per share of common 
stock, $1,023 per common stockholders, and equal to : 
443% of dividends paid. 

Food, 28% of total payrolls, $424 per employee, 4% 
of sales, $3 per share of common stock, $245 per common 
stockholder, and equal to 165% of dividends paid. 

Rubber products, 25% of total payrolls, $328 per 
employee, 7% of sales, $6 per share of common stock, 
$596 per common stockholder, and equal to 131% of — 
dividends paid. 

Chemicals and allied products, 23% of total payrolls, 
$368 per employee, 6% of sales, $1 per share of common 
stock, $141 per common stockholder, and equal to 36% 
of dividends paid. 

Other industries covered by the study, some to .a 
greater degree than others, follows: 

Automotive parts, coal and its products, copper mining 
and products, electrical manufacture, hardware, iron and 
steel, jewelry, leather and its manufacture, lumber and 
forest products, machinery, mining (except coal and 
copper), paper and allied products, printing and publish- 
ing, railroad equipment; stone; clay and glass; 


textiles 


and products, transportation (except railroads and auto- 
motive), and other miscellaneous businesses. 


y But when the de- 
signed hole has been accurately 
bored by machine, the entire picker ab- 
sorbs the shock. The “Life Saver” hole 
(pat.) makes the picker last twice as lon g 
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N his weekly review of the cotton market situation, 
| C. T. Revere, of Munds, Winslow & Potter, says: 

“Tn attempting to explain the reasons for a sharp 
advance in cotton many years ago, the late Theodore 
Price set the trade thumbing the dictionary by stating 
that the strength had been due ‘to an extraordinary con- 
catenation of benevolent circumstances.’ 


“Tt seems to us that this polysyllabic gem might be 
descriptive of the current cotton situation. We have had 
a combination of factors constructive in character, in a 
measure surprising in development, and fostered by the 


existence of a practically ‘free’ market. 


“The catalogue is not a long one, but it is most im- 
pressive. Among the items might be noted the amazingly 
rapid reduction in surplus stocks; the rise in consumption 
far above expectations prevailing a few months ago; ab- 
sorption of 12-cent loan cotton on a scale and with a 
rapidity that confounded even the optimists; a turnover 
in the goods markets that has kept spindles and looms 
operating at capacity. The export demand for cotton, 
although now less urgent, due to such deterring factors as 
an appallingly high basis, difficulty of obtaining exchange, 
and a diminishing supply of desirable varieties, has run 
far above earlier anticipations. 


“The tightness in contracts has been emphasized by 


the eager absorption of 317,000 bales of July contracts 
and more than 124,000 Octobers. The liquidation of the 
Pool May commitments was a comparatively simple oper- 


‘ation, but few members of the trade believed that the 


Tulys and Octobers could be disposed of without giving 
the Hon. Oscar Johnston and his associates a few bad 
half-hours. The fact that the Government is now out of 
the future contract market for the first time in six years 
and that the remnant of holdings was absorbed at strong- 
ly rising prices, proved little less than a market sensa- 
tion. : 


_“Now, to round out this array of stimuli, we have the 


. preliminary estimate by the Crop Reporting Board on 


the area planted to cotton as of date July Ist. The acre- 
age of 30,621,000-acres proved so far below trade expec- 
tations that the market responded with an advance of 
approximately four dollars per bale. 


“Tn view of the extent of the rise that has carried prices 
up more than twelve dollars per bale from the low level 
in mid-May, it should occasion no surprise to find many 
members of the trade taking the view that this extensive 
recovery has discounted most of the constructive elements 


in the situation. This view may take the form at first of 


questioning the accuracy of the Department’s acreage 
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The Cotton Situation 


figures, particularly as Secretary Wallace, earlier in the 
season, was quoted as stating that he did not believe the 
approximate size of the acreage would be known until late 
in the season. Favorable weather developments, includ- 
ing the drought relief in most of the eastern belt, the fine 
promise in the Valey States, and the beneficial rains in 
the Southwest, are likely to engage the experts in the 
familiar pastime of working out mid-summer crop esti- 
mates. 


“We believe, however, that this latter futility has little 
or no relation to the underlying forces in the present mar- 


ket situation. In our opinion, the constructive factors 


outlined above will continue to dominate price movements 
for some weeks to come, at least until new crop shipments 
reach volume. proportions, and possibly not then if crop 
developments take a disturbingly unfavorable turn. 


“Moreover, it is easily possible that there may be a 
more general recognition that cotton prices are not unduly 
high, and that in adhering to such a view for a long period 
we have been under the influence of vividly depressing 
memories. In passing judgment on the validity of cotton 
prices, it is essential at times to consider this problem 
from the standpoint of the general commodity level. As 
of date July 4th, the cotton index price, basis 1926-29 
equal to 100, stood at 69.5. Farm products on the same 
basis were 78.2, while the index for all commodities was 
81.6. Although cotton has made a further advance since 
July 4th, the same may be said of farm products to a 
certain extent. On the basis of relativity with all com- 
modities, cotton can hardly be said to be extravagantly 
priced. Moreover, it should be kept in mind that at 
current levels and with the high ‘basis’ in Southern mar- 
kets, the cost to domestic mills is not as great as it was 
over a long period when the processing tax of 4.2c was in 
effect. We also think it fair to assume that cotton man- 
ufacturers will be able to make effective sales more readily 
now than when the processing tax injected elements of 
irritation and alleged artificiality into the price situation. 


“Tt is possible that the gyrations in the grain markets 
have served to confuse business sentiment to a great 
extent regarding the real price forces. The tendency to 
ascribe strength to passing influences, such as drought, 
curtailed acreage, etc., may have been emphasized to an 
extent that certain underlying factors have passed unrec- 
ognized. We may have been inclined to ignore the under- 
consumption and under-buying of the prolonged depres- 
sion period. Commodities have recovered from the depth 
of the valley, but the general plane is still far below the 
normality of the accepted index.” 
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TEXTILE 
NEEDS 


ARE MET 
Wolf 
SULPHONATED 


LEADING FACTOR for 35 years in the manufac- in neutral fat, absolutely clear, unadulterated, and 
ture and development of sulphonated oils for available in varied concentrations. 
every textile need. We can supply you with any type 
of sulphonated oil from stock or adapt any product 
to your specific needs. 


Monopole Oil is a double sulphonated castor 
product and is also available in special types adjusted 
to specific requirements. 

Our sulphonated olive oils are made from pure 
olive oil. They are extremely soluble, high in SO; 
content and low in neutral fat. 


No matter what your requirements are we can 
supply you. Samples of any product will be sent on 
request. If you have a special problem our labora- 
Sulphonated castor oils are extremely soluble,low _ tories are at your disposal without cost or obligation. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS ... PASSAIC. NEW JERSEY 
Warehouses: Providence, R. I., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N.Y.., Chicago, Ill., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Personal. News 


Norman Simpson has been appointed manager of the 
Roane Textile Corporation, Rockwood, Tenn. 


o» H. O. Edgar has resigned as manager of the Roane 
»Textile Corporation, Rockwood, Tenn, 


Capt. Elliott White Springs, president of the Springs 
“Cotton Mills, returned from Europe Monday, having 
flown over in the German Zeppelin. 


Julius W. Cone, of the Cone group of mills, Greens- 
. boro, has been re-elected president of the North Carolina 
League. 


Stuart W. Cramer, president of the Cramerton (N. C.) 
Mills, has been appointed chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Republican Party in North Carolina. 


W. B. Morgan has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Minneola Manufacturing Company, Gibsonville, N. 
C., to become superint@@dent of the Florence Mills, For- 
est City, N. C, 


George C. Cray en, formerly with the Duplan Silk Cor 
poration, has been put in charge of sales for the Cetwick 
Silk Mills, Asheboro, N. C. He succeeds William A. 
Underwood, resigned. 


Sam T. Anderson, superintendent of the Carolina Cot- 
ton & Woolen Mills Co., Draper, N. C., won the open golf 


tournament staged at the local golf course, with a score of 


71 for the 18 holes. 


Earl E, Swennson, official of the Old Hickory (Tenn.) 
plant of Du Pont Rayon Company, has been transferred 
to the Spruance plant, near Richmond, Va., where he will 
become manufacturing superintendent. 

Mr. Swennson’s transfer brings J. L. Parrish back to 
Old Hickory. W. E. Gladding, chief superintendent of 
Plant 1, reports to Mr. Swennson, replacing Mr. Parrish. 
W. L. Stabler, chief supervisor of Plant 2, reports to Mr. 
Swennson and replaces Mr. Gladding. 


T. K. Rea, of Charlotte, has secured a patent on a 
loom picker recently which is characterized by the picekr 
having a metallic casing having two vertical holes, one 
for the picker stick and the other for a leather filler, with 
the front end of the casing having a hole for the nose of 
the shuttle to engage the filler. 

J. F. Schenck, Jr., and R. W. Patterson, both of Shel- 
by, were awarded a patent on a machine for applying 
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ribber tickets to pairs of stockings. The machine applies 
the label by doubling the same over the top of the pair of 
stockings and then grippers remove the labelled pair onto 
a conveyor while the operator is placing a new pair in 
position to be labelled. These patents are reported by 
Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney, Charlotte. 


Wisks-Ciramer Co. Transfers Salesman 


Wesley J. Buck, one of the salesmen of the Parks- 
Cramer Company, has been transferred from the New 
England territory to the Atlanta office and will be as- 
sistant to John Porter. 

Mr. Buck has had a long experience as salesman and 
will be a valuable addition to the Atlanta office. 


Domestic Mills Take More Cotton 


While American cotton continues to move to domestic 
mills at a much higher rate than last season, the move- 
ment to foreign mills is currently running below last 
season, according to the New.York Cotton Exchange 
Service. The increase of the movement to domestic mills 
is much greater than the decrease of the movement to 
foreign mills, with the result that the moverhent to mills 
of the world as a whole is much in excess of that at this 
time last season. 


“During the past four weeks, domestic mills have ta- 
ken 394,000 bales of United States cotton, compared 
with 274,000 in the same period last season,” says the 
Service. ‘“‘During the same four-week period, foreign 
mills have taken only 387,000 bales, as against 425,000 
last season. Mills of the world as a whole have taken 
781,000 bales, compared with 699,000. 

“In the season to date, however, forwardings have 
been larger than last season, both to domestic mills and 
to foreign mills in the aggregate. Domestic mills have 


taken 5,862,000 bales, compared with 4,564,000 in the 


same period last season, and foreign mills 5,819,000, 
compared with 5,201 000. Hence, forwardings to mills 
of the world as a whole during this season to date have 
totalled 11,681,000 bales, as against 9,765,000 in the 
same period last season. 

“Allowing for seasonal variation, the mills of this 
country are currently running at a rate about 10 per 
cent above the average in pre-depression years.”’ 


May Hosiery Output 


Washington.—Hosiery knit during May declined 


slightly from the levels attained in May, 1935, according 


to preliminary statistics made available by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, based on returns of 381 identical 
manufacturers. 


According to these figures hosiery knit during May 
totalled 7,132,867 dozen pairs in May as compared with 
7,856,526 dozen pairs in April and 7,311,943 dozen pairs 
in May, 1935. 


Of the May total 19,941 dozen pairs were men’s full 
fashioned, 2,453,526 dozen pairs men’s seamless, 2,210,- 
356 dozen pairs women’s full fashioned, 780,060 dozen 
pairs women’s seamless, 895,700 dozen pairs boys’, 
misses’ and children’s, 307,626 dozen pairs infants’, 50,- 


619 dozen pairs athletic golf and 415,039 other hosiery, 
including anklets. 
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Cotton Road Fabric Received in N. C. 


Raleigh, N. C.—A shipment of 30,000 yards of 74- 
inch cotton fabric for use in reinforcing bituminous-sur- 
face roads and 8,800 yards of 82-inch fabric was received 
by the State Highway and Public Works Commission 
from the manufacturers. The fabric is: being supplied 
free of charge by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for experimental use in road-building. 

Material is being furnished to 32 States. North Caro- 
lina will receive 1,115,253 square yards, an amount suf- 
ficient for 105.61 miles of roads.. A second shipment of 
the fabric and some cotton matting for curing concrete is 
expected here soon, said W. Vance Baise, chief State 
highway engineer. 


The cotton material is being supplied by the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture for the purpose of developing a new 
use and a new market for cotton. 


Alabama Mills, Inc., Ordered to Reinstate 
142 


Birmingham, Ala.—The National Labor Relations 
Board ordered Alabama Mills, Inc., to reinstate with back 
pay 142 union workers at its Winfield Mill and to cease 
opposition to unionization. 

These employees have not worked since the plant re- 
opened in the fall of 1935 after an 18 months’ shutdown, 
which followed the 1934 general textile strike. 


Amalthion Bright Green 3 GY Conc 


In addition to their other Sulphur Greens, John Camp- 
bell & Co. are adding this new number, a very brilliant 
yellow shade of sulphur green which will be known under 
the name of Amathion Bright Green 3 GY Conc. 

Amalthion Bright Green 3 GY Conc. is described as a 
straight dyestuff, containing no yellow or other shading 
agent. It is said to be easily soluble, requiring only one- 
half the amount for the dyeing of raw stock, yarn dyeing 
and piece goods. It is suitable for machine and jig dye- 
ing. 


Use Whole Cotton Plant in Rayon 
Experiments 


Chapel Hill, N. C-—Experiments at the University of 
North Carolina have resulted in the production of excel- 
lent pure white samples of alpha cellulose, suitable for 
rayon manufacture, from whole cotton, according to a 
group headed by Dr. Frank A. Cameron. Under the plan 
evolved by the North Carolina group, cotton is mown and 
baled like hay for processing. It is stated that the alpha 
cellulose produced from whole cotton compares favorably 
with that made of spruce, pine and poplar. 


Buy Indiene Mil 


Gastonia, N. C.—Announcement has been made by 
Marshall Field & Co. of the sale of one of their thread 
mills at Monticello, Ind., to Threads, Inc., of Gastonia. 

Confirmation of this report was made by J. Goettlieb, 
of Threads, Inc. He said that they would take charge of 
the Indiana plant at once and that it would be operated 
by the organization now in charge. 
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John P. Maguire & Co., Ine. 
Factors 
CAPITAL $3,500,000 


We assume all risk of credit losses 
and supply you with cash to the net 
amount of your shipments as made. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


John P. Maguire & Co., Ine. 


370 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK LIFE BLDG. 
ASHLAND 4-414] 


NEW YORK CITY 


Southern Representative 

TAYLOR R. DURHAM 

First National Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


EN GINEERING SALES COMPANY 


S. R. & V. G. Brookshire 
District Representative 


GATES Vulco Rope V-Drives 
BARRETT Trucks, Elevators 
OSBORN Tramrail Systems 
KEWANEE Coal Conveyors 
LYON Lockers, Shelving 
STANDARD Conveyors 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Trucks, Wheels, Casters 


217 Buliders’ Bidg. 


Phone 3-4232 


The Champion, Victor 
Circle-D 


There’s not much difference, 


at 
first glance, between a champion 
and a “dub.” What there is lies below the surface. 
in the temper and quality of a man. 
Victor Circle-D Travelers are ‘‘aces’’ 


It’s 


in their line, be- 
cause they have the temper and quality of champions,— 
ability to go right on taking punishment and yet deliver 
the best in quality performance. 

Write us the size and style you need and we'll send 
you samples FREE. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. IL. 
P. O. Box 1318 
1733 inverness Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 


Atianta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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Southern Hosiery Manufacturers Meet 


Bryan Is Elected President 


EVERAL addresses by well known textile men, a 

business session, the annual dinner and a golf tour- 

nament were the principal features of thé annual 
convention of the Southern Hosiery Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation held here last Friday. 


Henry T. Bryan, of Chattanooga, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association there Friday afternoon. Other 
officers chosen include: T. W. Eshelman, of North 
Wilkesboro, N. C., vice-president (seamless division) ; 


A. Straus, Jr., of Columbus, Ga., vice-president (full- 


fashioned); Fritz Seifart, of Charlotte, N. C., treasurer. 


There were named directors: H. G. Roberts, Villa- 
rica, Ga.; J. M. Berry, Rome, Ga.; Walter Brockmeyer, 


Pulaski, Va.; R. O. Huffman, Morganton, N. C.; J. J. 


Corrigan, High Point, N .C.; Reid Maynord, Burlington, 
N. C.; Osborne Fingst, Greensboro, N. C., and J. R. 
Smith, Paducah, Ky. : | 

Donald Comer, of Birmingham, president of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, was the princi- 
pal speaker at the opening session. He devoted his re- 
marks chiefly to the adverse effects that the importation 


of cheap foreign-made hose are having upon the domestic — 


mill situation. He protested against the American policy 
of allowing these goods to come in under terms of recip- 
rocating trade agreements and also spoke strongly against 
secret treaties. He declared that he would like to khow 
from Secretary of State Hull how large a volume of such 
imports the American markets would have to swallow. 
‘Mr. Comer also pointed out that due to the changing 
conditions in all industry, that a better understanding 
between employee and employer is essential to successful 
operation of the mills today. 


Mr. Comer’s address and a discussion of the “Revenue 
Act of 1936,” by A. W. Taber, Chattanooga attorney, 
with reports, were the early feature in the opening of the 
two-day conference which was largely attended. 


Following Mr. Taber’s talk a symposium of Govern- 
ment control was held. 


Commenting upon the report of legislative activities of 


the Association as made by Executive Secretary Taylor 
Durham, Mr. Comer described his action in contacting 
Congressional Representatives when the Ellenbogen and 
Wagner bills were pending. He said that he told those 
he contacted that the South is an agricultural section and 
had an industry to be built. “If we let those in control 
have authorship,” Mr. Comer continued, “in the North 
and East we would have laws which would be against the 
building of industries in an agricultural section.’ Mr. 
Comer said the South invited and expects industrial de- 
velopment and wants it to come with a determination to 
make it decent to give the farmer boys and girls a chance 
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for better living and not for their exploitation. Increased 
business taxes were predicted by Mr. Taber. The co- 
operation of business with Government “not only in pay- 
ing such taxes but in devising a sound and equitable tax 
scheme,” will become necessary, Mr. Taber said. “This 
country is passing through a period of political hysteria,” 
the hosiery men were told, “and the Federal Revenue Act 
of 1936 is an evidence of the present conditton of af- 
fairs.” 


Speaking at the closing session of the Association, the 
head of E. Gerli & Co., New York, indicated that he does 
not believe there is any reason to expect a shortage of 
raw silk or advancing prices. — 


Following the address, a symposium on Government 
regulation and an executive discussion of problems of the 
industry was held: | 


“T would rather run the risk of having to pay more for 
silk later than to rush in now and boost the market up,” 
Mr. Gerli stated. He said that though stocks in New 
York at the present time were low, there was a definite 
bullish movement so that this would not continue to be 
the case. 


He called attention to the break in the silk market last 
spring. In the placing of silk orders, he urged the “same > 
approach” that the manufacturers would use in purchas- 
ing stocks or bonds. No agency, he said, could be set up 
wise enough and flexible enough to fix a price acceptable 
under any and all occasions. Obviously, the price would 
have to be fixed at the point of production, and he saw 
little chance of getting the co-operation of Japan, China 
and Italy in any acceptable plan. 


He declared that too much high-grade silk is being 
produced, and that a million dollars a year is being 
wasted by the hosiery industry in the checking and in- 
spection of silk. 


The importer pictured increasing production of. silk in 
China and Italy, and predicted a 100,000 bales larger 
crop this year from the three producing countries. Fine 
fabrics and fine hosiery must always have silk, he stated. 


A dinner dance was held Friday night at Signal Moun- 
tain Hotel when winners in the golf tournament, held just 
before that, were announced. The tournament was under 
the direction of Dudley Bryan and Bob Griffith, both of 
Chattanooga. 

The hosiery manufacturers’ association’s loving cup 
went to Bill Jackson, of Chattanooga, who made a net 
score of 66 in the handicap tournament. The cup is held 
for one year. Mr. Jackson is connected with the Indus- 
trial Rayon Corporation. | 

George R. West, Jr., president of the Dixie Merceriz- 
ing Company, proved to be the champion golfer among 
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the textile men by making a low gross score of 82 in the 
18-hole tournament. He had his choice of the beautiful 
prizes offered by the Association, exclusive of the net low 
score cups. 

Other prize winners, in order, with their net scores in 
the handicap tournament, were: James McDowell, High 
Point, N. C., 69; Bob Huffman, Morganton, N., C., 70; 
Dave Long, Thomasville, N. C.; 70; Max Watson, 
Springdale, N. C., 70; Herman Smith, High Point, N. C., 
71; George S. Johnston, Chattanooga, 72; and George B. 
Smith, Chattanooga, 72. 

Prize winners in the tournament, participated in by 
more than 80, were made known by Taylor R. Durham, 
executive secretary of the association. There were no 
speeches at the banquet except short welcome addresses 
by H. T. Bryan, Jr., the new president; and Garnett 
Andrew, dean of hosiery men of that section. 


Dwight Mfg. Co. Net Profit Is $414,565 


Report of the Dwight Manufacturing Company for 
the fiscal year ended May 30, 1936, shows a net profit 


of $414,565 after depreciation, inventory markdown and 


provision for Federal and State income taxes. This is 
equivalent to $1.73 per share on the 240,000 shares of 
$12.50 par value capital stock outstanding, and compares 
with 36 cents per share on the same number of shares in 
the preceding fiscal year, when net profit totalled $85,669 
before surplus debits. 

_ George Nichols, treasurer, reports that during the 
past 12 months the company manufactured 65,335,688 
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yards of cloth against 35,489,855 in the preceding year. 
During the period covered by the latest report, Dwight 
sold 63,993,736 yards against 35,218,091 yards in the 
preceding 12 months. 


Shows New Jacquard Process in Four 
Custom Weave Panels 


A series of four “Custom Weave Panels” is being shown 
by Titus Blatter & Co., woven by a new Jacquard process 
for which patent has ‘been applied. The new weaving 
development—which was worked out by the firm’s mill 
superintendent, is said to be a completely new idea in 
Jacquard weaving and one which will have an infinite 
number of further developments. 


The procedure involves a separate set of cards which 
is attached to the present type of jacquard loom, permit- 
ting pattern repeats of certain types to run to two and 
three-fourth yards in length, without adding the cost to 
the goods which would be otherwise automatic under the 
old process of weaving. 


At present the patterns are confined to horizontal 
stripes of various size groups in several width bands, from 
very deep ones at the bottom of the drapery to smaller 
and more open ones nearing the top. Another pattern 
shows three shades of one color tone in various sized 
horizontal bands, varying in width throughout the length 
of the drapery. A third, on spiral rep, has a deep border 
of heavy cotton cross bands which stand up like embroid- 
ery and a fourth cloth is woven with a seed yarn satin 
ground on which bands of cream color dull stripes are 
interestingly spaced in the lower third of the drapery. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Caleulations”™ 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


“Cotten Mill Processes and 
Caleulations”’ 


By D. A. Tompkins 


_ Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


**Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion” 
By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest size. 


Price, 
7Se. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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More To Follow 


E noted the following in the newspaper of 
last week: 

Marion, S. C., July 11.—L. P. Byars and J. T. Hunter, 
of Marion, announced recently that they had purchased 
the property of the Marion Manufacturing Company, a 
cotton mill village, sold a few months ago under a court 
order, to a salvage company. 

The property, located here, consists of the mill, 29 
dwellings, five mill buildings, used for storage and other 
purposes, and about 14 acres of land. 

Byars said the deal was made for speculative purposes, 
and that he and Hunter were planning to remodel many 
of the houses on the property. 


The Marion Manufacturing Company was a 
yarn mill of about 7,000 spindles but the ma- 
chinery had been sold and either junked or 
moved elsewhere, and now the mill, in which 
several hundred people formerly found employ- 
ment for themselves and their families, will be- 
come a cotton warehouse and the cottages will 
be remodeled for sale or rent. 

The management of the Marion Manufactur- 
ing Company was better than the average of the 
yarn mills of the South and we do not believe 
that its failure to survive can be attributed to 
neglect or mismanagement. 

In former years the yarns produced by this 
mill were of excellent quality, but as year after 
year went by the machinery became antiquated 
and it could produce neither the quality nor the 
quantity of modern mills. ) 

A lower quality meant less demand and a 
lower price, as buyers would not pay full price 
for yarns even slightly off quality. 
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A lower quality meant a higher cost per pound 
of production. 

Between the lower price and increased cost of 
production the margin of profit was ground down 
very thin and for long periods there was no mar- 
gin at all; in fact, there were losses which ate up 
the profits made during short periods of pros- 
perity. 

Had we approached the managers of the Ma- 


rion Manufacturing Company during these years 


they would have insisted that the quality of their 
yarns was just as good as it had ever been and 
that their machinery was producing an excellent 
production; in fact, they would have exhibited 
production sheets of one or two weeks to show 
how much they were getting. 

It is a peculiar thing, but it has been ail 
always will be difficult to convince the managers 
of mills with old machinery that they can not 
obtain either quality or full production. 

They can always quote the remark of some 
buyer relative to their quality and they can 
always show some week in which they ounanied 
a good production. 

The truth is that very few managers = such 
mills know what can be obtained from modern 
machinery and they go on deceiving themselves 
until the day arrives, just as it did for the Ma- 
rion Manufacturing Company. * 

In spite of all the pessimism which has pre- 
vailed and in spite of all the statements about 
overproduction in the cotton textile industry, we 
do not hesitate to express the opinion that no 
better investment can be made today than in a 
new cotton mill, provided it is equipped with 
modern machinery, and we do not believe that 
it would make much difference what class of 
yarns or goods it was equipped to manufacture. 

Such a mill would have such an advantage 
over existing cotton mills that it would have 
little need to worry about competition. | 

Mills which are equipped with old machinery 
and which are deluding themselves into believing 
that they are getting a satisfactory production 
are simply marching towards the same goal as 
the Marion Manufacturing Company. 

As time marches on, the mills which have de- 
luded managers and which still postpone revamp- 


ment of equipment, will drop by the wayside 


and if the stockholders hold a postmortem the 
verdict will be “died because of improper ma- 
chinery. 

The day was when the sales agents of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company visited the 
merchants only for the purpose of telling them 
how much ACA ticking and other Amoskeag 
goods they had been allotted. 

As king of the cotton manufacturing world, the 
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Amoskeag Manufacturing Company did not ask 
merchants to buy, but told each how much of 
Amoskeag goods he would be permitted to put 


on his shelves and at one time they boasted of a 


$21,000,000 cash balance. 

Last week the Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany voted to liquidate as the best means of 
saving their remaining capital and when second- 
hand dealers enter the buildings, which stretch 
along a river as far as the eye can see, they will 
find among the 687,000 spindles and 21,000 
looms only a small portion that is modern and 
efficient. 

The cotton mill which expects to stay in busi- 
ness must replace its old equipment with that 
which is new and modern. 

The mill, which is controlled by those whe 
have illusions relative to the production to be 
derived from old machinery, is on the road to the 
graveyard. 

The Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, with 
687,000 spindles, and Marion Manufacturing 
Company, with 7,000 and others, have pointed 
the way. 


Labor’s Responsibility 


( Greenville News ) 


Announcement of the Remington Rand Com- 
pany that it is moving machinery from three of 
its factories in New York State because of labor 
troubles follows the indefinite closing of a num- 
ber of cotton mills in the South for similar rea- 
SONS. 


This counter move on the part of employers 
to offset the effect of a “sitting down’’ policy on 
the part of employees indicates that the patience 
of those who employ industrial labor can reach 
the point where it no longer will submit to plant 
disruptions because of the preachings of profes- 
sional agitators. 


It is a certainty that industrial labor can not 
have steady work and get living wages unless 
factories and other media of active capital 
wealth are permitted to operate and produce 
goods that will return a profit to the investors. 
And labor has more at stake in the shutting down 
of a factory than those who have invested their 
surplus funds in its erection and operation. 

This is a fact that should be thoroughly con- 
sidered by labor before a ‘‘walkout” is resorted 
to without first exhausting every other possible 
means of arriving at a settlement of differences 
with those who are responsible to the investors 
as well as to the workers. 


Labor’s first consideration should be to keep 
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the wheels of industry turning for its own good. 
Then it should evercise its right to utilize every 
legitimate means of bettering its economic posi- 
tion. But certainly it seems an unwise course 
for a group of workmen to sit down and stub- 
bornly listen to agitators while their jobs are 
moving out from under them. 


Whose Row Is It? 


£ Savin newspapers have been having a great deal 
to say about the row that is going on between 
leaders of two factions within the ranks of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

We have felt all along that these leaders 
ought to be able to settle their own affairs be- 
tween themselves rather than to make their fuss 
appear as a matter of national importance. 

The following extract from J. C. Atchison’s 
column in the Daily News Record strikes us as 
the most sensible comment we have seen on the 
situation: 


The labor squabble between William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, and John L. Lewis, - 
president of the United Mine Workers of America, has 
now reached the “childage” stage and the two great ex- 
ponents of organized labor have placed their differences 
on the doorstep of the White House for Presidential ad- 
judication. 

As if the President had not enough to do with the car- 
rying out of responsibilities he has already shouldered, 
along with the additional job of settling a 300- or 400- 
year boundary dispute between a couple of South Amer- 
ican countries, it would seem that labor managers, par- 
ticularly in this hour of the country’s need for leadership 
co-operation, should be able to peacefully settle their 
own differences without intriguing the chief executive into 
a controversy in which he should have no concern. 


A Significant Statement 


atten MOo_LeEy, one of the original brain 
trusters, recently made the following very 
significant statement: 


There are simply not enough incomes in the higher 
brackets to pay for government as it is now being con~ 
ducted. . 

The day will come when the average man with a small 
income in the urban and industrial sections of the coun- 
try will wish he had been more vigilantly on his guard 
against mounting costs of government. For he is the one 


who is going to pay.” 


Dedicated to Congress 


When I can read my titles clear 
The real estate of solid worth, 
My joy is chilled by haunting fear 
To which the power to tax gives birth. 


| 
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Mill News 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—A two-story addition, which has 
been under construction at the Guilford Hosiery Mills, 
has been completed. Thirty new knitting machines have 
been installed in this addition. Children’s anklets are 
manufactured. 


Setma, ALA.—The Sunset Mills of the California Cot- 
ton Mill Company here, according to notice posted by 
the superintendent, will run full time for the next three 
months. 


LANGLEY, S. C.—Judge Frank K. Myers, in the U. S. 
District Court at Charleston, S. C., has signed an order 
making the appointment of William E. Bush and P. F. 
Henderson as trustees of the Langley Cotton Mills Com- 
pany permanent, no opposition having been made to the 
appointment after two weeks’ pvblication in the desig- 
nated newspaper and their services as temporary trustees 
having been satisfactory. The mill company recently 
filed a petition for reorganization under Section 77-B of 
the Bankruptcy Act, as noted. 


Marion, S. C——The mill village of the Marion Man- 
ufacturing Company was sold to L. P. Byars and J. T. 
Hunter by Ira Watson & Co., of Knoxville, a salvage 
company which purchased it under court order some time 
ago. The machinery in the mill has been sold and moved 
elsewhere. 

There are 29 houses in the village, five mill buildings 
and about 14 acres of land. 


Hickory, N. C.—The Hickory Shoe Lace Manufactur- 
ing Company has been awarded a government contract to . 
furnish 800,000 pairs of brown shoe laces for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 


SPINDALE, N. C.—The Stonecutter Mills Company is 
now completing the building, and expects to have equip- 
ment installed to start operating by September Ist, a dye- 
ing and finishing plant for synthetic fabrics. 

The finishing plant is comparatively small, being de- 
signed to dye only about one-fifth of the mill’s greige pro- 
duction, and a principal objective is to work closely with 
the converters in the development of new fabrics and the 
co-ordination of greige mill and finishing plant processes 
and operations for best finished goods results. 

Another factor considered by stonecutter’s management 
is the frequent, in fact almost constant, development and 


| changes in warp and/or filling sizes which makes neces- 


sary a close co-ordination between chemical control of 
greige mill and finishing mill processes. 

It is expected by having the greige and finishing mill 
under one roof that sizing changes and checks on finishes 
can be more closely controlled. Also, it is expected that 
benefits will result from having a few goods of current 
production finished from day to day quickly so that the 
greige mill can keep a perpetual check on its own finished 
goods to prevent hidden defects going out in greige goods 


i} to customers, and to promote continuous improvement in 


the mill’s products. 

No job finishing will be solicited by Stonecutter, and 
the facilities of the department will be offered exclusively 
to the converters using Stonecutter Mills greige goods. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Operations were started this week 
by the Hudson Silk Hosiery Company in its new plant in 
Oakhurst. It is equipped with silk throwing machinery. 


A 
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Mill News 


LAFAYETTE, GA.—Plans to reopen and modernize the 
Consolidated Textile Corporation at Lafayette, which has 
been closed since July 20, 1935, are now under way. 


DoucGLasvILLeE, GA.—A call for funds to induce a silk 
hosiery mill in Ohio to establish a plant in Georgia had a 
fine response from the business men of Douglasville. It 
is proposed to house the new silk mill in the old Douglas- 
ville Hosiery Mill Building. 


OpeLIKA, ALtA.—The machinery in the Walcott & 
Campbell Cotton Spinning Mill of Gulfport, Miss., which 
had been idle for some time, and which was purchased 
some time ago by John Bright Lord of New York, is 
being moved to this city. 


Curro, Trex.—Southeastern Cottons, Inc., have been 
made the sole selling agents for the Guadalupe Valley 
Cotton Mills. Up to recently, this mill, which makes 


single and double filling duck, had its distribution divided 


among agents in the various territories. 


DENTON, N. C.—The Denton Hosiery Mills, which 
recently moved here from Asheville, N. C., has completed 
the removal of the machinery and it is all in operation. 


Forty-seven knitting machines are engaged in the man- | } 


ufacture of men’s cotton hose. 


Hickory, N. C.—Whisnant Hosiery Mill is enlarging 
its plant with the erection of a new building, two stories 


high, 105 feet long and from 70 to 110 feet wide, it is 


reported. 

When completed, the new building will house the 450 
knitting machines now in operation at the Whisnant 
plant. The old building will be used as a warehouse. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—May Hosiery Mills has begun to 
erect a new two-story building of 14,000 square feet, 
which will accommodate 100 additional knitting ma- 
chines, it is reported. 

Air-conditioned, the new structure will be constructed 
entirely without windows, glass blocks serving in their 
place. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—-Installation of new spinning — 


frames for long-draft warp and filling at Clifton Mill No. 
2, is expected to be completed by the end of the week, 
according to J. Choice Evins, president of the Clifton 
Manufacturing Company. Mr. Evins said also that steel 
fences are to be built around Mills Nos. 1 and 2, so as to 
protect the company’s warehouses. 


ROANOKE Rapips, N. C.—What is believed to be the 
largest group insurance transaction this year for the pro- 
tection of employees in North Carolina will provide low 
priced coverage for employees of the Rosemary Manufac- 
turing Company, the Patterson Mills Company, and the 
Roanoke Mills Company. Approximately 3,350 em- 
ployees of the three companies are eligible to obtain the 
group protection. 

Announcement of the group insurance plan was made 
by W. L. Manning, president of the Rosemary Manufac- 
turing Company; F. C. Williams, vice-president of the 


Patterson Mills Company and the Roanoke Mills Com-. 


pany ,and Hugh D. Camp, vice-president of the Roanoke 
Mills Company and the Patterson Mills Company. 
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In Cleveland iti. 

O7heHOLLENDEN 
In Cotusmsbus 

HOUSE 


Dayton 


MORE 
MAYFLOWER 


Gn Fotedo 
Ovhe NEW SECOR 
Savanssalt (Ca) iti 
OvheGENL OGLETHORPE 
Sn Miami Beach iti 


7feFLEETWOOD 
DeWitt Operated Hotels 


“wre 
Unusyally Comfortable Rooms at Reasonable Rates, and id the 
finest af Food and Beverages, Carefully Prepared and 


A POWER DOLLAR 
SAVED IS A 
PROFIT DOLLAR EARNED 


CASCADE and SPIN TWIST brands 
of Leather Belting will help tremen- 


dously in accomplishing this much de- 
sired result. 


WE SHIP QUICK 
OUR GUARANTEE PROTECTS 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio 
Greenville, S. C. 
903-905 Woodside Bldg. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
910 Johnston Bidg. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
20 Adams Ave. 


Dallas, Texas 
221 Sunset Ave. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 
“The New Flexible” 


“Needs no ‘Damping’ 


Stocks in The Standard 
All the Leading Card-Grinding 
Mill Centers Medium 


GUARANTEED QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U. S. A.: 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Inc. 
250 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


°SLO-FLO-e 


The Ideal Non-Separating, Dripless, Wasteless 
Textile Lubricant 
Originated—Developed—Perfected by SWAN-FINCH 
Specialists in Scientific Lubrication since 1853 
SLO-FLO outlasts liquid oil 3 to 5 times—saving oiling cost. 
SLO-FLO remains in the bearings and does not creep or 

spatter—reducing “oil spots.” 


Write for Bulletin on Cotton Mill Machinery Lubrication and 
liberal Trial Order Terms. 


SWAN-FINCH OIL CORPORATION 


Executive Office: 


205 EAST 42nd STREET. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The egreatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH | 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. Cc. — Reg. U. 8. P. O. 
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Government Puts Cotton Area 9.8% Above. 
1935 


Washington.—The acreage of cotton in cultivation in 
the United States on July 1s is estimated by the Crop 
Reporting Board to be 30,621,000 acres, which is 9.8 
per cent more than the 27 888 000 acres on July 1, 1935, 
but 26.1 per cent less than the average acreage for the 
five-year period 1928-1932. This compares with 27,860,- 
000 acres in 1934, 40,248,000 acres in 1933, and the 
1928-1932 average ‘of 41 424 000 acres. 

Increases are shown in all ‘States except Florida. The 
greatest expansion in acreage occurs west of the Missis- 
sippi River, with Texas showing an increase of 12 per 
cent over last year. The increase in Arkansas is 14 per 
cent. Most States east of the Mississippi River show 
moderate increases, but the expansion of acreage in this 
area is not so marked as in the central and western 
States. 

The increases east of the river range from 3 to 5 per 
cent with the exception of Mississippi and Georgia, which 
show 9 and 7 per cent, respectively. The greatest pro- 
portional increases over last season are in the irrigated 


areas of the Far West, New Mexico showing an increase 


of 18 per cent, Arizona 24 per cent, and California 68 
per cent above last year. 

The acreage of Pima Egyptian long staple cotton in 
Arizona is estimated at 40,000 acres, compared with 39,- 
000 acres in 1935. 

No report on probable production of lint will be made 
by the board until August 8. 


W. P. A. To Purchase More Cotton Goods 


Washington.—The procurement division of the Treas- 
ury Department announced that bids will be opened on 
July 20th for the purchase by the Government of 8,622,- 
000 yards of cotton textile. Delivery of the goods is 
asked for by August 20th. | 

The items to be purchased are the following: Percale, 
1,181,000 yards; broadcloth, 1,077,000 yards; chambray, 
Type A, 1,325,000 yards; bleached muslin, 1,155,000 
yards; unbleached muslin, 1,248,000 yards; gingham, 
992,000 yards; chambray (fancy, 4.5 ounce), 400,000 
yards; wide sheeting (bleached or unbleached, 533,000 
yards, and narrow sheeting (bleached or unbleached), 
711,000 yards. 

The textiles, after purchase, will be turned over to the 
Works Progress Administration for distribution to various 
work relief agencies in all parts of the country. Delivery 
is asked to these agencies, listed in the specifications, 
direct from the mill. 


Hose Brief Asks Duties Based On U. S. 
Valuation 


The National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
reported last week that it had filed with the Tariff Com- 
mission its petition against low-priced cotton hosiery im- 
ports, asking for new duties sufficient to equalize the 
differences in the costs of production abroad and in the 
United States. 

Citing the fact that the principal competing country is 
Japan, the brief points out that the differences in cost of 
manufacture cannot be equalized by increases in the rates 
of duties and urges that new duties, based on American 
valuation, be put into effect. 

Representatives of the Tariff Commission were con- 
ferring with the Association last week on the information 
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supplied by the hosiery body. Reminding manufacturers 
that the commission must make an investigation of its 
own before it can submit its recommendations to the 
President, the Association asked that any manufacturers 
called upon by representatives of the commission extend 
to the commission their fullest co-operation, giving them 
whatever information they may desire. 

The Association assembled 67 samples of imported cot- 
ton hosiery, supported in most instances with documen- 
tary evidence as to the prices at which the product is 
made available in the American. market. 

Out of this number of samples, 25 were selected which 
are said to be most representative of present imports. 
These were analyzed as to construction, and a summari- 
zation of the analyses were mailed to 172 American man- 
ufacturers producing hosiery comparable to that which is 
coming into the country in volume. These manufacturers 
were requested to note those samples which resemble 
products of their own and to furnish the Association with 
' their costs on such of their numbers, as well as the prices 
at which they are sold wholesale. 

When these replies are received, together with the 
American samples, similar analyses will be made of the 
latter and filed with the commission, thus concluding the 
presentation of the case. 

The Association recently addressed a letter to the 
larger buyers of hosiery, advising them that it was seek- 
ing relief against cotton hosiery imports. A bulletin of 
the Association last week stated that all but one of these 


buyers advised that they have not purchased any —— 


hosiery and hope to avoid it in the future. 


Southern Dyestuff Buys Southern 
Chemical 


The Southern Dyestuff Corporation, Charlotte, has 
bought the properties of the new Southern Chemical Cor- 
poration on the Catawba River, near Mount Holly, and 
will succeed it as operator. John L. Crist, president of 
the Southern Dyestuff Corporation, said that additional 
manufacturing buildings will be erected at an early date, 
and the 50 employees increased by that many more. 

All assets, liabilities and personnel of the Southern 
Chemical Corporation have been acquired and taken over 
by its successor, which is capitalized at $178,000. ‘The 
Southern Chemical Corporation had been. — the 
plant only about two months. 


Steel Heddle Folders 


A series of very attractive illustrated folders have just 
been issued by the Steel Heddle Manufacturing Com- 
pany general offices, 2100 W. Allegeny Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on their various frames. 


These folders are in color—size 3% x 614 Each 


illustrates and analyzes a different frame. 

They cover their Artex frame for silk and lates i 
Universal ideal single iron end frame for silk weaving— 
the Universal frame with double iron end for weaving 
wide goods on cotton and worsted looms. The Worstex 
frame for weaving worsteds—their Universal double iron 
end frame with dual slide hook, the combination end 
frame for wool and worsted weaving, and the lighter fab- 
rics in plush, velvet, etc-——and the Universal single iron 
end frame for fancy fabrics such as shirting and dress 
goods with 10 to 30 frames per set. 

Copies of any of these will be sent to anyone writing 
to the Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company on their 
business stationery and metioning this paper. 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury, Massachusetts 


al 


TS 
ys 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERSand 
| LOOM 


[sez 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 


Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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$2600.00 Saved 
on Payrolls Yearly 


Warn ITs new Type K Bobbin Stripper, a New England 
mill is saving twenty-six hundred of the dollars it has been 
spending annually on labor alone...a net return on the 
investment of slightly more than 200% per year. 


Wouldn't you like to make 


€ saving in labor cost, as well as in reduction 
of seconds, makes the Type K Bobbin Stripper a 
necessity in every mill, 


Write for Bulletins about 
the usw TYPE KRobbin Stri 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


1200 North Church Street 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Lutuer Priuinc, Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 
N. Y., N. J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 


Geo. Tuomas & Co., Ltp., Manchester, England, European Agents 
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Textile Drying Apparatus 
(Continued from Page 12) 


These are ratio of wages to value added in manufacture, 
percentage of machine output partially displacing hand 
methods, and dollar investment in equipment per wage 
earner. 
From the textile manufacturer’s point of view, it has 
been increasingly difficult, in these times of reduced out- 


‘put, to satisfy the demand on one hand for low capital 


expenditures which may mean under-equipment, and the 
demand on the other hand for low unit costs which may 
mean over-equipment. These are practical variables 
which enter into the economical equation, but in certain 
stages of textile production, noticeably drying, there is 
an attainable balance of reduced costs offsetting obsoles- 
cence and antiquated methods at a compensatingly low 
capital expense. 


Settles Disputes Over Rayon Cloth 


Controversies over defects in dyeing and weaving of 
rayons are among those recently settled by the Arbitra- 
tion Bureau of the Nattional Federation of Textiles, Inc. 
Summaries of three of these cases follow: 


Dye Discotors BLouse 


A cutter claimed $720 from a converter to cover his 
selling price of 101 dresses which he claimed were daii- 
aged due to the black dye in the acetate and rayon skirt 
and jacket leaving a pink discoloration in the white ben- 
galine blouse. He submitted tests to show that when the © 
white bengaline was combined with navy there was no 


| discoloration, and that the discoloration of the black and 


white combinations was due to a deficiency in the black 
dye. He stated that the converter had offered him an 
allowance of $3 a dress which was refused. 

The converter maintained that the white bengaline was 
at fault, that the discoloration was due to the bleaching 
chemicals left in the white bengaline and not to the black 
material. He also submitted tests to prove his conten- 
tion. He pointed out that other customers had used the 
same fabric combined with white materials with no com- 
plaints. He also stated that the offer of an allowance of 
$3 a dress was made before he had ascertained where the 
trouble was, and he had, therefore, withdrawn the offer 
after ascertaining that it was not due to the black mate- 
rial. 

The arbitrators examined the dresses and test reports 
and decided that the converter was responsible to the | 
extent of $300, which amount was awarded the cutter. 


TAFFETA FOR PRINTING 


A converter claimed that the 84 pieces of rayon taffeta 
purchased and billed for printing of all-over patterns were 
decidedly imperfect after being printed in an all-over 
pattern due to excessive weaving defects. He maintained 
that although purchased for all-over prints he had a right 
to expect merchandise suitable for that purpose, and he 
denied the weaver’s assertion that he was told that the 
goods were inferior and seconds. He asked that the 
weaver accept the return of these 84 pieces for credit and 
to reimburse him for printing charges of $750. 
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The weaver contended that the goods had been sold as 
seconds for all-over prints at a price lower than the pre- 
vailing market price, and that the converter was informed 
of that fact as well as the fact that the pieces were made 
of inferior yarn. He maintained that the merchandise 
delivered was in full accordance with the purchase and 
that the declining market was the cause of the complaint. 
The weaver asked for payment of the amount due of 
$1,375. | 

The arbitrators examined the merchandise in d'spute 
_ and decided that the weaver should give the converter an 


allowance of 2c a yard, or $125, the converter to keep | 


the pieces. This amount deducted from the amount due 
left a balance of $1,250 to be paid the weaver. 


Dyer 1s PENALIZED 


Defective dyeing of 235 pieces of acetate and rayon 
Romaine was the basis of a converter’s claim against a 
dyer. He stated that the goods were mottled and raggy 
in appearance, had bruise and chafe marks and dye 
streaks running both lengthwise and in the width. He 
pointed out that, while he had ordered the goods to finish 
39 inches in width, the pieces received ranged from 39% 
inches to 41 inches. The converter asked that he be 
relieved of the goods by the dyer and that the dyer pay 
him for the gray goods cost plus dyeing, plus an allowance 
of $850 made on defective dresses, or a total of $10,000. 

The dyer claimed that the only complaints he had re- 


ceived were that the goods had a self-moire condition and | 


some bruise marks. He stated he had been willing to 
stand back of the merchandise as to bruise marks, but he 
definitely disclaimed responsibility for the self-moire con- 
dition. The dyer asked for payment of $1,100, the bal- 
ance due against the dye charges. 

The arbitrators examined the merchandise and decided 
that the dyer was responsible for the condition of the 
goods. They awarded the converter an allowance of 
$4,000, the converter to keep the merchandise. The dye 
charges of $1,100 were deducted from the allowance, 
which left a balance of $2,900 which the dyer was to pay 
the converter. 


New Raw Cotton Treatment Described 


Engineering and chemistry have combined to produce 
a remarkable new textile process which, it is hoped, will 
go a long way toward helping the British cotton textile 
industry to recover lost’ ground in the world’s market, 
states the Manchester, Eng., correspondent of the 
Financial Times of London. 

Briefly, the discovery is a method of treating raw 
cotton in the fiber before spinning, producing in the 
spun yarn an attractive luster-like, almost translucent 
effect. 

Raw cotton treated by the new method is said to be 
actually increased in strength, while the finished fabric is 
softer to the touch, even the coarsest material losing its 
harshness after being treated, and is a nearer approach 
to the fine silky softness of spun silk than any other 
cotton material. | 

The process adds a few pence per pound to the cost of 
the finished yarn, but the added cost for the result ob- 
tained is comparatively trifling. 


A. P. T. QUILLS —— BEST FOR FINE FABRICS 


Their impregnated, hardened construction and smooth 
surface offer high resistance to roughening (from wear) 
and to warping (from exposure to conditioning). Important 
reductions in waste, loom stops and weaving defects and 
extra long service naturally result. . . . In some cases these 
quills also permit a larger shuttle supply. . . . Samples 
and prices on request... . 1 Also ask us about A.P.T. 
impregnated and hardened tapered tubes. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. ESTABLISHED 1898 


THE FINEST TAPERED TUBES AND QUILLS 


ERNEST F. CULBREATH, Southern Agent: P.O. Box11, Charlotte, N.C. 
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WAN TED-—Position as Master Mechanic. 
Experienced on steam and electric 
drive; can change on long or short no- 
tice. Interview welcomed. Address ‘“‘Me- 
chanic,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


To Honor Memory of 
Late Fuller Callaway 


LaGrange, Ga.—Memorial services 
with “A Community Builder” as the 
outstanding theme will be held at 
Trinity Methodist Church Sunday 
night, July 12th, honoring the mem- 
ory of the late Fuller E. Callaway, 
founder of the Callaway Mills. 


Leaksville Mills File 
Processing Tax Suit 


Leaksville Woolen Mills have filed 
suit in United States Court against 
Charles H. Robertson, collector of 
internal revenue, to recover $87,- 
979.95 alleged to have been paid the 
collector in the form of - processing 
taxes and tax on floor stock at the 
time the processing tax measure be- 
came effective. 


Two Georgia Mills 
Protest Rail Rates 


Washington—Two Georgia textile 
mills asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to find that the Alabama 
Central Railroad and seventeen other 
carriers had charged too high rates on 
coal in carloads from Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Alabama points. 

The mills asked the ICC to rule 
the Interstate Commerce act had 
been violated and awarded them rep- 
arations. They were the Mandeville 
Mills of Carrollton, 
Springs Bleachery of Chickamauga. 


Raises Mercerized 
Yarn Lists 


Philadelphia.—Effective this week 
prices of mercerized yarns were ad- 
vanced 14%c to 3c by Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Company. The new 


list brings 60s two-ply to 68c, up 2c: 


compared with the 66c level of th 
June 23rd price range of this proces- 
sor. _ Present quotations on two-ply 


ungassed are: 40s at 54c, 50s at 6l1c, : 


70s at 80c, 80s at 93c, 90s at $1.11, 
100s at $1.26 and 120s at $1.72. 
There was heavy buying of mer- 
cerized previous to the 66c level for 
60s three weeks ago, but there has 
been little new poundage booked at 
this price. Processors report that 
specifications on the large poundage 
on their books is coming through at 
very lively rates and these firms are 


General Electric Co. 


and Crystal 
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now operating more actively han fo: 
many months. 


Appeal Condemnation 


Macon, Ga.—Dissatisfied with an 
allowance of $1,274 for the acreage, 
the Bibb Manufacturing Company 
on July 11th filed an appeal from the 
award of appraisers in the condemna- 
tion proceedings filed against twenty- 
four acres of its East Macon property 


by the United States Government for 


incorporation in Ocmulgee National 
Park. Contending that six acres of 
the disputed plot is valuable to the 
Bibb Corporation as a . prospective 
manufacturing or warehouse site, 
company representatives obtained the 


consent of Federal Judge B. S. Deav- 
er to have the assessment determined 


before a jury here during the No- 
vember term of court. Meanwhile 
this step is expected to delay work on 
the park project for some time. 
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Classified Department 


WAN TED—One Overseer of Weaving WANTED—Position as overseer carding. 


with experience on 4 x 1 Box, Dobby 24 years’ experience in card room. On 
and Cam Looms, K Dobby Looms and present job 15 years. Can furnish A-1 
Plain Two Harness Looms. Prefer man references from former employers. 
with experience, not over 35 years of Strictly sober. I. C. 8. graduate. Age 
age. ‘“‘Experience,’’ care Textile Bulle- 40. Can go to work immediately. Ad- 
tin. dress “G. W. H.,”’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 
WAN TED—Position as Overseer 


f 
Weave Room, cam or plain looms; 25 WAN TED—Position as Master Mechanic 


years’ experience in weave room. 37 by thoroughly competent man. Can. fur- 
years old, married and sober; excellent 


New an nish best of references. Would consider 
but desire change of location. . Address job as electrician. Write “ABC,” care 
“Weave Room,” care Textile Bulletin, Textile Bulletin. 
Paul B. Eaton G. A. WHITE & CO., Sou. Rep. 
international Molstening Co. 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. : Foxboro Humidity Controls 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. Pumps, Used 
Former Member Examining Corps 4. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


1—S-L No. 4 Bale Breaker; 12 feed apron. | 
) i—S-L Vertical Opener with No. 2 Screen Section. 
i 20-——-S-t. 40” Cards, 12” Coilers, 1915. 

13—-W hitin 40” Cards, 12” Coilers, 1929. | 
| 
| 
| 


56—Whitin Band Drive Spinning, 3'/” ga., 244” R., 252 and 240 spdis. ea. 
2—H. & B. Wet Tape Drive Twisters, 3” ga., 2” R., 240 spdis. ea. 
40—S-l. Dry Tape Drive Twisters, 4%” ga., 3'2" R., 152 spdis. ea. 
44—S-t. Dry Tape Drive Twisters, 7” ga., 5/7” R., 100 spdis. ea. 

| _2—Foster 100 Spdl. No. 12 Cone or Tube Winders (late model). 

60—Universal No. 50 Tube Winders. 

28—Universal No. 90 Filling Winders. ) 

800-40” Draper Looms, 2 harness, belt drive. | 


J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY 

Textile Machinery and Equipment 
| 231 South Main Street | - Providence, R. I. 
Telephone Gaspee 6464 


“Concrete” Cotton Patch ed and matured without attention. 
SUES He Since then Floyd has planted his 
LaGrange, Ga.—L. E. Floyd looks ‘Strange patch each year. He puts 
proudly to his concrete cotton patch the seeds in the ground, covers them 
‘as the possible forerunner of a new With fertilizer and gives them no fur- 
era in Southern farming. ther attention. 
Thirty splendid stalks are growing Carefully kept records show that 
up through small holes broken in a ach season his cotton has excelled 
concrete loading platform at a ware- ll other in this vicinity. This year 


house operated by Floyd. the contrast has been more marked 
The plants, of several varieties, are because of the drought. 
about twice as large as stalks on near- Floyd’s theory as to his success is 


by farms and bear from twice to four two-fold. First, he explains, the con- 
times as many bolls. Nonlike nearly crete keeps the sun from drying out 
all the growth in this section, they the ground. Secondly, he argues that 
are not withered or browned by ex- the chopping necessary to thin grow- 
tensive drought although not artifi- ™g plants and keep down weeds de- 
cially watered. stroys tiny feeder roots. Weeds also 
The experiment started by acci- drain nutrition. 


stored cotton dropped through cracks day whole fields will be covered with 
in the concrete. The plants flourish- protective material — probably not 
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ARABIC 


KARAYA 
(Indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 
VEGETABLE GUM 


(Locust Bean Gum) 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements 


NEW YORK, 


dent four years ago. Seeds from Floyd figures it possible that some 


Specification 
ROOFING 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CoO. 
| 1109 &. Trade Charlotte § 


concrete because of its cost—through 
which the cotton rows will rise. He 
believes the expense of such a cover- 
ing might be more than offset by the 
reduction in cultivation costs. 


As proof of the practical worth of 
his idea he points out Hawaiian pine- 
apple growers use a fibrous sheeting 
on their fields. 

Cotton specialists of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture are following 
his experiment. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
& COMPANY 
| = B2 WALL STREET 
| 
BARRETT 
SEF 
JAMES E. TAYLOR 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
For Standard 
WOOL TOPS 
HOUGHTON WOOL CO. 
253 Summer St Boston, Mass. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago | 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


65 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Domestic 


Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. | 
10-12 Thomas St. 


New York 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- 


dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head S8Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE co. 
Bristol, R. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The volume of business done in cotton 
goods last week was not as large as the preceding week, 
although a very good business was done. Buyers were 
reluctant to follow the advances brought about by the 
higher prices for cotton and the average order was smaller 
than has been the case in two weeks. In gray goods, 
prices advanced an average of a quarter cent a yard and 
some constructions were higher than the average. It was 
estimated that sales of print cloths were about equal to 
production for the week. 

Sheeting business was moderately large at the higher 
prices. There were also sharp advances on heavy goods 
due to the advance in raw cotton prices. 

The demand for fine gray goods was somewhat im- 
proved and prices were firmly held. A fair business was 
done in fancy fabrics. 

In the finished goods divisions, there were general ad- 


vances in prices, discounts being shortened on sheets, 
pillow cases and sheeting. The colored fabrics, including © 


denims, chambrays and covert cloths were from a quarter 
to a half cent higher. 

The prices of towels were 3 to 10 per cent up and sales 
were very good, many mills taking orders for deliveries 
to begin in October. 

In the carded broadcloth section there were good sales 
of 80x60s at 64%c and 80x56s at 63¢c. The 90x60s were 
offered in some sources at 7¥2c, and held elsewhere at 
75¥ec. On 100x60s, good sales were made at 8c, and 
some houses withdrew. 
through mid-August, deliveries later than that offered 
9%@c at the close. They were none too freely offered for 
the late shipments because of the wide belief that further 
advances are likely. 

The fine goods markets also advanced and several good 
sales were made at higher prices. The first heavy cotton 
advance had served merely to stabilize the advances 
which had been made late last week. The market was 
fairly active and produced new advances ranging from 
4c to Mc on the combed lawns, and it was reported 
sales were made at the new levels. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s___. 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s _. 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s _ 
Gray goods, 
Brown 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Denims _. 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, iii 7% 
Staple ginghams 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST.. NEW YORK 


The 112x60s were sold tightly 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa—tIn view of the higher prices for 
cotton and the difficulty being experienced by many spin- 


hers in getting cotton of the desired grade and staple, the 


yarn situation has remained very firm. Many spinners 
are convinced that a real more of cotton will soon 
develop. 

Sales for the week were somewhat less active, but con- 
tinued fairly large and the position of the spinners was 
rated much stronger than it has been in many weeks. 
Buyers continued efforts to buy under the market, but 
the average spinner would not consider such bids, and are 
expecting a further upward move in prices. 

A marked improvement in the sales yarn market is very 
gratifying to suppliers who are mostly of the opinion that 
if prices are advanced conservatively a continued enlarge- 
ment of volume will be seen during July and running into 
August. Deliveries are being made at a good rate and 
there are no signs of overproduction. The better prices 
now being paid for yarns does not fully cover the rise in 
cotton and while a short time back spinners had to watch 
cotton advancing at a time when conditions precluded 
any advancing of prices, they are at this time so favor- 
ably placed that conditions in the cotton market for some 
time to come will be the important factor in determining 
the selling bases on carded and combed yarns. Some 
spinners of good quality yarn are under the impression 
that not before the end of September will the supply of 
staple cotton become easier. 

Most of the activity in cotton yarns last month, which 
was the largest this year by a wide margin, was for July- 
August shipments and merchants and spinners here are 
looking for a good July, covering deliveries to begin in 
September. Prices are firm after their substantial June 
advance, and this will accelerate trading this month, ac- 
cording to sellers, who say many manufacturers are buy- 
ing ahead of actual needs. 

Trading during the last week while at a fair to good 
rate was not up to the active period of the first half of 
June. From then on interest, while widely distributed, 
has been diminishing. Most manufacturers, having placed 
some business, are acting a little more cautiously. If 
prices hold or strengthen, sellers look for many who 
bought for this and next month to cover shortly for fall 
shipments. 


Southern n Single ‘Warps Carpet Yarns 
10s _. Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
and 4-ply 
Part Waste ‘Insulatin arns 
8s, 1-ply 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply. 2014 
Warps 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 21%-.. 
| Southern Frame Cones 
26s 12s ..28%- 
30s _.80 -30% l4s 
40s 18s 25 
southern Two- Ply. Skeins 20s . 25% - 
24 248 ..27T%- 


| Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


KROMOAK 


One Ply Oak and One Ply Kromatan 
Combination Leather Belt 


Cuts 
Production 


Costs 
in the Spinning and 


Weave Rooms 


—because it hugs the pulleys, delivers the maximum 
in power, and wears longer than regular oak belting. 


Let Us Quote You On Your 
Requirements 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


NOTICE TO SOUTHERN MILLS 


The 
Wytheville Woolen Mills, Inc. 


Wytheville, Va. 


Manufacturers of 


SLASHER, CLEARER and ROLLER 
CLOTHS 


Appreciates your business and solicits the continu- 
et of same through the following authorized 
ealers: 


CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD CO., Inc., Spartan- 
burg, S. C 


SULLIVAN HARDWARE CO., Anderson, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN BELTING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
YOUNG & VANN, Birmingham, Ala. 

JAMES SUPPLY CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


RUSSELL A. SINGLETON, Jackson, Miss., and 
Dallas, Texas. 


PROXIMITY MERCANTILE, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Here They Are! 


Three Ways of Increasing Profits! 


1. Do Not Neglect Your Machinery 


Give it proper care! Have it gone over by experts at 
least once a year. Defective and loose parts may be 
found which need overhauling. A large number ol 
mills employ us to make regular yearly inspection of 
their machinery. This keeps them in the highest 
state of efficiency and means increased production 
and decreased expenses. 


2. Worn or Broken Machines 


Are often discarded when they can be repaired and 

made equally as good as new. The broken or worn 

part can be taken off and replaced. The complete 

machine can be rebuilt or overhauled. Our skilled 

mechanics can. get renewed service out of your ma- 
chinery for you. 


3. Do Not Discard Broken Parts 


Steel rolls can be renecked, stoned and honed for 
half the cost of new ones. Old spindles can be re- 
pointed, straightened and rehardened, Flyers, picker 
lap pins and cylinder heads can be repaired at a 
considerable saving. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


| “We Rearrange, Erect, Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill 
Machinery” 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


Use This 


WEEKLY 
Journal 


For Your 


| 
ADVERTISEMENTS | 
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Offers You the Lowest Rates and the Largest 
Circulation in the SOUTH 


_ Monthly Cotton Goods Market Review 
(Continued from Page 5) 


ting too high and may endanger consumption. Merchants 
handling gray goods do not put a great deal of stock in 
these claims, although it is admitted that in the long run 
more cotton goods are sold when prices are low than when 
they are high. 


COLORED COTTONS 


Colored cotton fabrics are strong. With virtually all 


other types already advanced, denims appear destined for ' 


an upward movement which may come any day now. 
Opportunities to shade quotations disappeared some weeks 
ago, and the quotations are likely to be lifted shortly. 
Overall manufacturers are preparing to advance their 
prices, and as word of this gets around, more jobbers and 
retailers have been increasing their commitments. 
Domestics are very strong. Openings this week of 
bedspread lines in new and improved styles brought a 
considerable amount of business on which specifications 
will come through later. Producers of cotton and part- 
wool blankets know now that their opening prices were 
too low. They are now well sold up and are finding it 
difficult to meet contract deliveries. The late fall deliv- 
eries probably will be sold on a higher basis. Wool blan- 
ket mills are committed well into September, and by the 


time they are in a position to take on additional business, 


they expect to be able to get higher prices, since by that 
time distributors will be in the thick of their season. 

Sales of cotton towels have run somewhat better than 
had been expected, and there is talk of higher prices in 
the offing. While nothing in the way of advances has 
materialized, the talk has served as a warning to those 
buyers who had hoped for concessions, and they are now 
covering actively. Jobbers have taken on large quantities 
of staple towels, including a fairly high percentage of 
colored borders. 

Unbranded sheetings have been sold well, and although 
discounts have frequently been shortened, further short- 
ening is likely. Discounts on branded sheets, currently 
listed at 25 per cent, are shortly to be further shortened 
to the 20 per cent basis. Mills in this division have 
found it very difficult to keep up on scheduled deliveries 
and in not a few cases are seriously behind. 

Cotton laces have had a very good season, one large 
producer having booked 60 per cent more business than 
last year. Mills making lace dress goods to wholesale 
around 60 to 65 cents a yard look for another active sea- 
son, and already have booked some advance orders. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversin 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 
328 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO.,. 
WEST POINT, GA. 


THe Mar Orrice Is In Georota, But Tue Bic Man- 
UFACTURING PLANTs Are Att Across THE 
Line In ALABAMA. 


This company was organized nearly 70 years ago, when 
Messrs. L. and W. C. Lanier acquired controlling interest 
of Langdale and Riverdale Mills, and started the great 
work which their descendants now carry on. 

These two mills were successful from the beginning, 
and a glorious opportunity “to do good and prosper” 
became the main spring of action, and the Lord blessed 
and directed the work where now thousands live and work 
in ideal surroundings, and their children have every worth 
while advantage. 

West Point Manufacturing Company is among the 
largest in the United States. The general office handles 
an immense business, requiring 40 or more employees. 


THE EXECUTIVES 

Mr. George H. Lanier is president; Mr. Joe L. Lanier 
is assistant to the president; Mr. Frank Williams, agent; 
Mr. H. H. Green, cotton bnyer; Mr. J. H. Horsely, pur- 
chasing agent; Mr. R. S. Heard, cashier; Mr. J. T. 
Barker, manager converting department; Mr. G. N. Da- 
vidson, traffic manager; Mr. W. H. Huff, sales agent, 
West Point Utilization Company. | 

Over 5,000 PropLe EmpLovep 

These mills have 202,000 spindles, 4,800 looms, use 
125,000 bales of cotton annually, and give employment 
to over 5,000 people. 

The products are ducks, drills, twills, sheeting, sateens, 
tire fabrics, filter cloth, duveteens, suedes, suitings, stripes, 
checks, towels, toweling, etc. West Point, Martex and 
Fairfax brands are recognized the world over, 

Executive ability and courtesy go hand in hand in this 
office, and the writer has never breathed a more congenial 
atmosphere. R. H. Heard, cashier, has always been a 
marvel to me. He calls up the superintendents, says 
“hocus pocus,” and I get marvelous co-operation, and 
more subscribers in two or three days than I get in weeks 
in some places. Three hundred and seventy-four sub- 
scribers this time, down the Chattahoochee Valley. 


Lanett, Ala—Lanett Bleachery and Dye 
~ Works, and Lanett Mill | 


If it wasn’t for the State line marker, one couldn’t tell 
where West Point ends and Lanett, Ala., begins. The 
first plant is the Lanett Bleachery and Dye Works, which 
has grown from a small beginning 40 years ago, to amaz- 
ing proportions. It has just recently been enlarged and 
a handsome new office built. 


This plant employs around 800 operatives, most of 
them highly skilled in this line of work. More than 
2,000,000 gallons of water are used daily in this indus- 
try. Besides bleaching and dyeing, printing, napping, 
waterproofing, sanforizing, etc., are among the processes. 

The office is a humming hive of industry, with happi- 
ness, friendliness and hearty good will beaming in every 
countenance. 


Messrs. John A. Simmons and A. O. Benton are the 
general manager and superintendent. 


LANETT MILL 


One begins to see here the result of the vision which 
inspired the Laniers to build on a “solid foundation” that 
successfully withstands the storms of adversity and the 
foes of Progress. 


Modern homes; paved streets, thousands of shade 
trees; recreation parks and playgrounds; community 
libraries; athletic buildings; lovely churches; commodious 
school buildings; classes in textiles; Boy and Girl Scout 
organizations; basketball courts; baseball parks, and 
grandstands; club rooms and camp grounds; fraternity 
orders; kindergartens; beauty parlors and theaters. In 
fact, everything that heart can wish can be found in 
every mill village of the West Point Manutacturing Com- 
pany. 

Mr. R. W. Jennings, who has been here 36 years, has 
been the beloved superintendent for 16 years. His son, 
R. J. Jennings, is assistant superintendent, and there are 
numerous overseers and assistant overseers who are loyal! 
to their hearts’ core. 


Mr. C. S. Kirby, office manager, is another gentleman 
who knows how to get things done, and is just as proud 
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of our big list of Lanett subscribers as I am. 

There are more people in the mills down the Chatta- 
hoochee Valley who have service records up to 45 and 50 
years than any place I’ve ever known. West Point Man- 
ufacturing Company gives them a fair deal. 

When people have served faithfully in any of these 
mills, and get too old to work, they are not turned out 
like the “old gray mule” to die, but get a generous pen- 
sion and remain in their homes unmolested. 

Lanett Mill was built in 1893—43 years ago, and there 
are people here who have been here the entire time, and 


_ will be here as long as they live. 


Shawmut, Ala—Shawmut Mill 


Shawmut Mill was built in 1908—28 years ago. The 


first time this pen pusher visited here, Mr. O. G. Murphy, 
grand old gentleman, was the superintendent. He passed 
on to his reward several years ago. Now, Mr. John B. 
Jones occupies the superintendent’s office, presiding with 
efficiency as an executive, an emanating the hearty good 
will that is so noticeable in all these mills. Mr. Frank 
Pate is assistant superintendent; Mr. L. L. Scales, office 
manager, is another live wire. 

Heavy cotton duck is made here, the “Oceanic Brand” 
being a famous production. Shawmut furnished duck 
fabric used by Admiral Byrd in his first Antarctic. ad- 
venture, and donated duck for sails in the restoration of 
the historic “Old Ironsides.” 


Kry Men 


Mr. J. M. Glass is overseer carding; Mr. J. W. Lanier, 
in spinning; Mr. H. H. Lane, in twisting; Mr. C. J. 
Strother, in warping and beaming; Mr. W. L. Under- 
wood, in weaving; Mr. J. T. Hollis, cloth room; Mr. J. 
R. Edwards, master mechanic; Mr. R. L. Reardon, lab- 
oratory; Mr. G. F. Kemp, electrician; Mr. G. C. Wag- 
non, outside. 3 7 

Visited my good friends, Mr. and Mrs. John McKin- 
ney, who live in one of the pretty village homes, but will 
soon build one of theeir own in a new division just be- 
yond Shawmut. Called on Mrs. McKinney’s mother, 
Mrs. Slaughter, who lives with her son, Charlie, and wife, 
and on Roy McKinney and wife, a fine young couple. 
Roy is the only son of “John” and “Linnie.” Little Miss 
Margaret McKinney, age 9, has one of the cleanest and 
most perfect report cards a school ever issued. 


THE LABORATORY AND LIBRARIES 


One of the finest and best equipped laboratories in the 
South is located at Shawmut, and serves all the mills in 
the West Point group. There are textile classes that are 
broad in scope and character, and that’s one big reason 
that men in these mills are more than “just average” in 
their knowledge of yarn and cloth. | 

There are two libraries—one in the High School build- 
ing and a “Public Library,” containing around three 
thousand books, which cover many subjects—History, 
Biographies, Travel, Encyclopedias, Textile Helps, Ref- 
erences, and the best in fiction. A big reason why peo- 
ple are so well educated in the mills of the West Point 
Manufacturing Company. Every mill community has 
every possible educational advantage. 
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Langdale, Ala.—Langdale Mill 


This is one of the oldest in the group (one of the first 
two) and if Eden was prettier than this, Adam and Eve 
must have been desperate when they were driven out. 
This is the most attractive place in the Chattahoochee 
Valley. A stream of crystal water runs through the cen- 
ter of it, with artistic bridges arched across it. 

Right on the highway, to the left, is the lovely Me- 
morial Park, in the center of which is a magnificent 
marble seat with a beautiful fountain throwing a constant 
mist of crystal water which catches rainbow hues. This 


is the memorial to Mr. LaFayette Lanier II, was given 
by the operatives, and presented to the Laniers by Judson 
Reeves, a loom fixer, who was one of the leaders in the 
memorial idea. He has lived in the same house 45 years. 
There are lots of others who have been here all their 
lives, many of them descendants from Southern aristoc- 
No moving here. 


racy. 


JUDSON REEVES 
Loom Fixer 


An ardent fisherman 


a 


“Aunt Frankie Thomas,” a gracious woman, 66 years. 
. Old, has worked here 47 years and has lived in the same 


house 41 years. She works every day and positively re- 
fuses to resign on a pension. Is a good worker, too, says 
Superintendent E. R. Lehman; but he thinks she has 
worked long enough. “Aunt Frankie” wants to make it 
50 years. 

Pat McGarvin, warp hauler, has a 52-year record and 
still going strong! | 

To the right of the highway, a magnificent brick build- 
ing, Lafayette Lanier School attracts admiring attention. 
From the ashes of the old wooden building which burned 
down in early 1935, this lovely modern structure has 
arisen at a cost of around $90,000. There are 22 teach- 


ers who train 500 “young ideas” how “to shoot.” Home 


economics, music, art, expression, vocational training, 
and night classes in trade extension are among advan- 
tages offered students—not only here but at every one of 
these mills. 

Sears Hall, a memorial to Mr. Horace Sears, who was 
treasurer of West Point Manufacturing Company for so 
many years, is another magnificent structure where bas- 
ketball and other sports are enjoyed. Playgrounds and 
tennis courts are provided; football, basketball and base- 
ball have live clubs. 


Boy AND Scouts 
On top of a high eminence from which one gets a 
glorious view, a Boy Scout building is being erected. No, 
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it is NOT “a hut.” It is a large, grand an imposing 
building, made of natural, “nigger head” or black iron 
rock, hand hewn timbers—windows, etc., and finished in 
old-time pioneer style. Nothing could be more beautiful 
than this, and it is so large and roomy—with toilets, 
lavatories, lockers, tables and chairs in conformity with 
the wood-work. : 

On top of the hill on the other side of the road and 
stream is the home of the Girl Scouts, which is also very 
attractive in old pioneer style. 

The nicest churches, kindergarten, outside swimming 
pool, beautiful gardens and flower yards and everything 
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KEY/MEN OF LANGDALE MILL AND THEIR 
RECORDS 


Back Row, Left to Right—W. D. Vinson, Master 
Mechanic, 37 years; W. H. Parkman, Village, 18; 
J. E.. Caldwell, Overseer of Cloth Room, 28; T. B. 
Bell, Constable and Outside, 33; W. H. Enloe, Pro- 
duction and Orders, 28. | 

Front Row, Left to Right—J. T. Nichols, Cash- 
ier, 19 years; E. R. Lehman, Superintendent, 16; 
L. F. Bledsoe, Overseer of Slashing, Spooling and 
Twisting, 36; B. M. Jennings, Overseer of Card- 
ing, 45; P. M. Lane, Overseer of Spinning, 42; 
J. M. Longley, Assistant Superintendent, 14; W. J. 
Calhoun, Overseer of Weaving; 52. 

The combined years of service for these 12 men 
totals 368 years—and all except three have been 
at Langdale Mill the entire time. 


that makes for ideal living, is here at Langdale; and the 
people realize it to the fullest extent. Anyone who would 
dare try to inject poisonous influences here would be 
flirting with the doctor, if not the undertaker. 

Had the honor of lunching in the lovely and hospitable 
home of Superintendent Lehman, where a wedding had 
just taken place—Mrs. Lehman’s sister, Miss Martha 
Lee, and Mr. Scott Avery—cost accountant for West 


Point Mfg. Co. They were in New York and Boston on 
their honeymoon. 


Fairfax, Ala.—Fairfax Mill 


Once a young man said to his girl, “I love you.” She, 
wishing to impress him that she was no ignoramus, an- 
swered, “ditto.” The young man did not understand, 
and the next day when in the garden with his father, 
asked him: “Father, what does ‘ditto’ mean?” 


The father pointed to a cabbage. “See that cabbage? 


Well, the one next to it is ‘ditto.’ ”’ 
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“Well, drat it—then, my girl called me a cabbage 
head!” said the boy. 

So, we can enumerate all the goods things as reported 
in the other mills and say “Fairfax, ditto,” and cover the 
subject pretty well. 

Fairfax is “The Towel City,’ where the famous Mar- 
tex, West Point and Fairtax towels are made. They are 
used by the most exclusive people and the finest hotels. 
Fairfax is the youngest mill—built in 1914. 

Mr. Joe L. Jennings (son of the Lanett superintendent) 
is superintendent and Mr. Lee Tillery, assistant superin- 
tendent. Mr. R. J. Kirkpatrick is superintendent of the 
waste, or “West Point Utilization Plant.” 


Riverview, Ala.—Riverdale Mill 


This is the oldest mill and village in the Valley. The 
Chattahoochee River runs close to it. It was in 1856 that 
a “Cotton Factory” was started here by a Mr. Huguley, 
and from that beginning Riverdale Mill has developed. 

Mr. T. J. Coggins came here as a small boy 61 years — 
ago, and worked his way up to superintendent, an office 
which he has filled efficiently and creditably since 1907. 
All the overseers were either born here, or have been here 
since childhood. 

Mr. R. R. Beldsoe, office manager, has served 30 years: 
Mr. B. B. McGinty, assistant to Mr. Bledsoe, has a ser- 
vice record of 36 years; there are plenty people here who 
have lived here all their lives. 

The homes here are modern in every respect; there’s 
a pretty kindergarten, a $40,000 school building and a 
new $18,000 gymnasium and Community Hall. There’s 


a good library, three splendid churches, mercantile estab- 
lishments, etc. 


State College Textile School Places All Its 
1936 Graduates 


The Textile School of North Carolina State College this 
year graduated the largest class in its history and every 
graduate has been placed in a textile position. A large 
percentage of these young men have been located in North 
Carolina, which would seem to indicate that the textile 
industry offers North Carolina boys an opportunity to 
secure employment in their own native State. 

Dr. Thomas Nelson, Dean of the Textile School, stated 
recently that he had been unable to supply all the re- 
quests for graduates which came to him. He said that in 
his opinion, the scientific improvements of recent years 
in textile machinery, processes of manufacturing, and 
methods of distribution, made the textile industry a more 
fertile field than ever before for college trained men. 
Today State College Textile graduates are filling respon- 
sible positions in every phase of this great industry and 
the demand for graduates of this institution is steadily 
increasing. 

For two consecutive years the Textile School of North 
Carolina State College has enrolled more full time day 
students than any other textile school in America. 

Some idea of the wide reputation of this school can be 
gained by observing that during the past year the homes 
of its students ranged from Canada to Mexico and to 
other foreign countries. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8B. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, 0. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Blidge., Charlotte, N. C.; 906 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. . 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG, CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Blidg., John J, Greagan, Megr.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bide., William Parker, Mer.: Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Blidg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bide., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., BE. W. Burbank, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bidg.. K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., 
F. W. Stevens. Mer.;: Richmond, Va., Electric Bidge., C. L. 
Crosby, Mer.:; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bldg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Blidg., Ear) 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton 8St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mgr. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 


ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
Tth St., Charlotte, N. C., _Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN CO.,, Inc., Providence, R. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert FE. Buck. Box $04, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 8. C 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep.. 8. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
l. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N:E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. ; 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Til. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 

BORNE. SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O, Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 5. C.; R. C. 
Young. Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett. Woodside Bldg.. Greenville, 8S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville. S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell. A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.: S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg.. Char- 
lotte. N. C.; J: Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham, Ala. | 

BROWN & CO.. D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
‘ Sou. Reps.. M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N.-C. 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Chariotte, N. C. 

CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte. N. C. Sales Staff. E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmilow. Execu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Plants at: 
Plymouth, N. C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, Ml. 

CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C. } 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles, 
jJr.. P. O. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.; T. LeRoy Smith, Box 654, 
Tel. 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler. Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Blidg., Greenville, 8S. C.; C.. Lee 
Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, 8. C.; A. C. 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055, Atlanta, Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, 8. C., Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville. S. C.. John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanbure, S. . «. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blidg.., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G: Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank pong CF Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 

CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agents: B. L. Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.;: A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; 
Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.; Bast Point Roller 
Coy. Co., East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon. Ga.; 
Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Textile_Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S.:C.; Anniston Roll 
Covering Co.. Anniston, Ala. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atianta, Ga. 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, SG. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.;: Jess Cald- 
well, East Radford, Va. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C., 


Clare H. Draper, Jr. 

DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. 1., Dyestuffs Diy., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.: D. C. Newman. Asst. 
Mer.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro. N. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 716 Providence Bldg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, 8. C.: J. M. How- 
ard, 1356 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 

pe gE. t., The R. & H. 
s Dept., mington, Ll. . M. Levy, Dist. Sale 

Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep.. 


‘George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681, Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg. 
N. C.; 8. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. L 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. lL 8S P 
Greenville, 8. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. ou. Plants, 


_ GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mgr.; S. P. Hutchinson. Jr.. Asst. Sou. 
Sales Mer. ; Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bldg., Rich- 
mond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Law Bidg., Norfolk. Va.: W. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bldg., Bluefield. W. Va.; J. C. Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.; H. C. Moshell, Charleston, S. C.: G. P. 
W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; F. W. Reagan, Asheville, N. 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. h Bivd., Charlotte, 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schen | | 
Charleston, W. Va., W 


Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston 


Kinney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.;: Knoxvi 
A Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio. Tex., lL A. Uhr, Maer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.: W. J. Selbert, Mer.: Dallas 
Tex., W, F. Kaston, Mger.; Houston. Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. : 
GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell. A 
m. J. Moore, Greenville, 8. W 
GILMER Co., L. H., Tacony, Phila 
Rep., William W. Conrad, 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards ( 


Pa. Sou. Factory 
Sou. Mill Supply 
Co., Inc., Birmingham; 


| 
| 
Se, ara, Mgrs.; Oklahoma City, Okla. F 
UD. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap. Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices. Birming- 
nam, Ala., R T. Brooke. Mer: 
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Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 


Machine Co... Selma Florida—Llewellwyn Machinery Corp.. 
Miami: Harry P Uen. Orlando: Johnston Engineering 
Corn St Peterehure: Sauthern Pump Suppvivy Co Ta npe 


Georgia—Fultun Supply Co.. Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co.. Macon: 
Mill & Shin Supnls Co Savannah (farmerly John D Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co.,. Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga: Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. E. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Ine., Norfolk; Smith- Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Electric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sta.. Charlotte, N. C. 
Atianta Dist. Office. 376 Nelson St.. 8. W.., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The. Akron. O. Sou, 
Reps W CC. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St.., Charlotte. PB. 
Eckels. 141. N.. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fila.: Arthur, 
718-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave.. New Orleans, La.; M. Champion. 709-11 
Spring St Shreveport, la; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave.. N. 
‘Rirmineham. Ala: BR S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville. Tenn.: E. W. Sanders, 209 BE. Broadway. Louls- 
vile, Ky : H.R. Zierach, 1226-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. Cc. Pve, 191-199 Martetta St.. Atlanta. Ga. 


GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO.. Cleveland, 0. Sou. 
Warehouse, 202 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C 


GRATON 4 KNIGHT CO.. Worcester. Mass. Sales Reps... R. 
W Davis Graton & Knight Co... 313 Vine St.. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
1) A. Ahletrand 1271 N. Mornineside Drive. Atlanta. Ga. 
Cordon. Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. lith St., St. Louis. 

Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave.. Charictte, N. C.; 


Office and 


Pincknev. ?260 Forrest Ave., Apt. 3. Memphis. Tenn: L.. 
Cank Graton & Knight Co.. 29615 Commerce St. Dallas Tex. 
Jobhers: Young & Vann Supply Co.. Rirmingham, Ala.; Met Cowin- 


Hdwe & Supply Co.. Molhile. Ala: C. C. Anderson, 301 
Wondetde Ride Annex. Greenville. & Cameron & Barkley 
(Cn., Charleston. 8. C.: Cameron & Rarklev Co... Jacksonville. 
Fla.: Cameron & Barkley Co.. Miami, Fla.: Cameron & Rarkley 
Co., Tampa. Fla.: Smith-Courtney Co... Riehmond. Va.: Tavior- 
Parker. Inc.. Norfolk, Va.: Rattey Machinery Co.. Rome, Ga.: 
Columbus tron Works, Columbus. Ga.: Fulton Supplv Co., At- 
lanta. Ga: Dallas Reltine Co... Dallas, Tex.: Textile Sunplv Co.. 
Dallas. Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Chariotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co... Nashville. Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis. 
Tenn.; Lewte Supply Co., Helena. Ark.: Southern Supniv Co 
Jackaon, Tenn.: D. Morton & Co.. Louteville. Ky.: Standard 
Suprivy & Hdwe. Co.. New Orleans, La. 
GREENVILLE BELTING Greenville C 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO. Box 1878. Greenshoro, N 
Cc. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters. Pres. and 
Mer.: Geo. H. Batchelor. sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA... Successor to GULF RE. 
FINING CO., Pa Division Salee Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga.—A. W. Rinlev. Greenville. S. C.: T. C. Secaffe. Spartanburg, 
S. C.: J. H. Hooten. Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter. Char- 
lntte, N. C.: G. P. Kine. Jr... Augusta. Ga.: Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.: Phfladeinhia. Pa.: New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Kv.: Toledo. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP... 1440 Broadway. New York City. 
Sou. Reps... Samuel Lehrer. Box 2384, Spartanburg, 8. C.; Talley 
W. Piner. P © Rox 534, Fairfax, Ala.; L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO.» Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blde.. 
Atianta. Ge J CC. Martin, Aet.: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 

Rimmer. Mer.: Fritz Zwelifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. : 

HERCULES POWDER CO... Wilmington, Del. 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. 

HOUGHTON 4 CO., 
Pa. Sou. Sales M 


Sou. Reps., 


Sou. Rep., Caro- 
Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 

E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
. W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg.. Baltimore, Md.: C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2856 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.: James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 338 St. Charles St.. New 
Orleans, La.;: B. B. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth 8St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Meichor, Mgr. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr.; Atlanta Office; 8.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., BE. H. Danielson, Conn. 
By ye Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. gr. Sou. Service Dept., 

B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
piy Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 

tte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gasvconia Mill ‘Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co.. 
Birmingham. Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidz... Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Sou. 
Warehouses. Greenville, Ss. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. ler, P. O. Box 1388, ‘Greenville, Sc: 
Luke J. Castile, 615 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 


lace. 1115 S. 26th St., Birmingham, 
Philadel- 
, x 1083, Char- 


Sou. Rep., W. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 EB 


phia. Sou. Rep., 
lotte, NC ep., A. Henry Gaede, P 
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LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago. 


indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W., lL. H. Barber, 
Raitimore S18 Bide. Alexander: [ialla« 


Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., BE. 
leans, 747 Tchoupitovlas St. 


MAGUIRE 4&4 CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City 
te Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 


C. Wendell, Mgr.; New Or- 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN.. 
HATTAN, iInc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston. Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa. Alien & Jemison Co.: Montgomery. 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa. Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery (€o.: Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Spectal Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashiland. Ben 
liamson & Co.;’ Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Ashevilie. T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham. Dillon Supply 
Co.; Eligabeth City Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: High 
Point, Kester Machinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir. 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Belting Co.: Raleich. 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington tron Works: Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson. Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Rarkley Co.: Clinton. Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia. Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg. Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga. Chattanvoga Relting & Supply Johnson City, 


Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville, W. J. ‘Savage Co.: Nashville, 
Ruford Bros., Inc. Saleamen—E. H. Olney. 101 Gertrude 8St.. 
Alta Vista Apts.. Knoxville. Tenn.: C. P. Shook. Jr.. 1021 N. 30th 


St.. Birmingham, Ala.: B. C. 


Nabers, 2519 27th Place S.. Birm- 
ingham, Ala.: 


R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 8. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 201 W. First St 
lotte, N. C.;: Julian T. Chase, Res. 
ge to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps.. Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 

Barker. C. FB. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle. Charlotte Office: 
Seine 1. White, Amer. Savines Bk. Bldg.. Atlanta, Ga.: H. A 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bidg., Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. H. Shuford. 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bide., Greensboro, 
N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
R. B. Macintyre. 40! E. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small. 799 


— Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
enn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. lL. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S.C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave.. Charlotte, N. C., Lewts W. 


Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses. Charlotte, N. C., 
Spartanburg, 8S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. 
Plant, 218 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Chariotte. N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden ‘Terrace, Charlotte, N.C. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 


Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. — Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., F., Holyoke, Mass. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Blivd., Greenville, 8. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, 
Agent; Branch Sou. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, 8. c.: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, Sou. Reps.., 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte. i B. Olney, 153 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, 8. om W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main 8t., 
Winston-Salem, N. Montague, 230 Bay View Blvd., 
Portsmouth, Va.; T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.: 
G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach. 
233 Peachtree St. Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8S. Shimp. 3 Cummins Sta.., 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia. Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, 01. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., 'Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 118 Courtland St., S.E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans. 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co.. 511 Rhett St., Greenville, mi ts South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, New South 


New 
. Char- 
Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie, 


Sou. 


Boston. Mass. Sou. 
N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
ffices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.: 


Sou. Rep., Caro- 


Office, 
Union 
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xpress Lines, Columbia, 8. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
l7th 8t., Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 103 Boush &8t., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 128 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Rep... Hugene J. Adams, P. O. Box 329, Anderson, 8. Cc. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N, C.; Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miami, and Jackson vile, va. Sou. Rep., 
H. Pierce, 212 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. &., Decatur, Il. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr, Sou. 
Mer. 812 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C., Geo. A. Dean. 
Reps., W. T. O*Steen, Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris, Greens- 
boro, 'N, C.; R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 652 Murphy Ave., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. 
Mer.; Sou. Kep., Corry Lynch, O. Box 1204, Charlotte, 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila, 
deiphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss. c¢., H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. ig gaat Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Lonough Bivd., Greensburo, N. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison ao New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., lira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Kep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 7% Green- 
ville, 8S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


STEWART tRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; Ruff Hdw. Co., 
1649 Main St., Columbia, 8S. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 3538, 
Lancaster, S. C., J. B. Hunt & Sons, Room 303 Odd Fellows 
Bide., Raleigh, N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt, Odd Fellows Bidg.. 
Wilmington, N. C.; Edwin C. Boyette, Jr., 1025 Arosa Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C.: John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. C.; The Taylor 
Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga.: D. E. 
Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and erec- 
tion service available through all of our representatives. 

STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TERRELL. MACHINE CO., Chariotte, N. C. EB. A. Terrell, 
Pres and Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
iow, W. H. Grose, J. C. Whitehurst, Charlotte, N. C.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, 8. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 

TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Chas. W. Metcalf, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 

WINDING CO., Providence, R. lL. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


us & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 


Plants, Greenville, 8S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, . 


Ga. Sou. Reps., E. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, 
N, C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. Sidney 
Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Megr., Monti- 
cello, 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. IL. Sou. 
Fac. Keps., J. S. Palmer, 1400-A Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
2. Palmer, P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala. ; William M. 
Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1008, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broads Sts, Richmond, Va.; Mor- 
gan's, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 
17 Campbell Ave., E. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 
Meeting St., Charleston, 8. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene S8t., Greensboro, N. C.; & Crawford, 
Inc., Spartanburg, 8. C.; Dobyns-Taylor Hdw. Co., Kingsport, 
Tenn.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.: The 
Eason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn.., 645-655 Union ‘Ave.. Memphis, Tenn.;: G. & 
H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 S. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.; Favrot 
Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, 
La.; Standard Bidg. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 Sist St., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham, N. C.: Vick Paint 
Co., 219 W. Fifth St., Winston- Salem, N. C.: Baldwin Supply 
Co., Bluefield, W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; 
Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. Main St., Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
Rhodes, Inc., 809 Cherry St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn 8t., Providence, R. I. 


Sou. Reps., Willlam W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT, iInc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1., with Sou. 
office and stock room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1783 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E., Atianta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., JoPnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou Office, 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. L. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bide.. Atlanta, Ga. — ; M. P. Thom- 

n 


as, Charlotte Office; I. 'D. Wingo and tley, Atlanta 
Office. 
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WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Panunic, N. J. Sou. Reps.. C. R. 
Rruning. 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
423 High St., Delaware Apts., Chattanooga, Tenn. : Walter A. 
Wood Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga. Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc. Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, Ss. <3 Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann, Birmingham, Ala.; James a Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Russell A. Singleton, Jackson iss., and Dallas, Tex.; 
Proximity Mercantile, Greensboro, N 


Cotton Foundation is Proposed for 
Research Work 


Memphis, Tenn——A move to enlist Southern farmers 
and business men in establishment of a cotton research 
foundation gained momentum here with predictions tha‘ 
the South is on the threshold of a new economic era. 


Declaring that cotton “is a failure and dying crop” 
that can be saved only by finding new uses to increase 
consumption, sponsors of the move said Memphis busines: 
men had pledged $5,000 as a starting fund. 

Support of the Memphis cotton and merchants ex- 
changes was pledged as well as individual support of 
business and professional men. 


“Unless cotton consumption is increased,’ David Cohn, 
Mississippi author, told a meeting of Memphians, “the 
only alternative is governmental support, which means 
restriction of acreage and ultimately, regimentation. 

“Cotton consumption can be increased only by re- 


search which will widen the market for cotton in the 
United States and world markets.” 


It was proposed to finance the foundation .by a volun- 
tary tax of 5 cents per bale on cotton and 5 cents per 
ton on seed to be shared by planters and handlers. 

This would produce an estimated $750,000 annually, 
which eventually would make the foundation self-support- 
ing. The organization would be non-political and non- 
profit making. 

Charles G. Henry, general manager of the Mid-South 
Cotton Growers’ Association, said farmers realized the 
necessity for a greater market and he was sure they would 
willingly co-operate. 

Oscar Johnston, of Scot, Miss., head of the government 
cotton pool and large planter, promised his personal! sup- 
port. 

A vigorous campaign will be carried out to enlist the 


aid of Southern cotton exchanges, merchants, growers 
and shippers. 
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FROST-PROOF 
HYDRANT... for 
year nd service| The Diamond-Finish People 


| Tue VOGEL frost-proof hydrant 
assures an outside woter supply winter 
and summer. When properly installed 
it will never freeze, and is so simple in 
construction that there is nothing to get 
out of order. This hydrant has been sold 
’ by plumbers everywhere for more than 
25 years. The cost is so small you cannot 
afford to be without its convenience. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Products 


made delivery on the dot!” 


"We're i in urgent need of 1,200 rings," | ‘phoned a south- 
ern mill. “What's the quickest you can make them?" We 
promised shipment in 10 days. 8 days later 500 had been 


promised! Deal with a plant specializing entirely on rings, 


and you receive two advantages: extra good rings and 


extra good SERVICE! 


WHITINSVILLE 


Makers of Spinning aid Swister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


The Fourth. Edition of 


Nelson’ s 


Practical Loom 


Completely Revised and Enlarged 


Profusely Illustrated 


Price $1.25 


Please Send Remittance With Order 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


made and shipped, and the rest went on the exact date ~ 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING CO. 
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THE BEST 2 SHIFT 
PICK COUNTER 
YOU CAN BUY 


Again Veeder-Root steps out ahead in pick 
counter development—with this new 2-3 resetting 
counter that is really two counters in one. Here is 
the finest device you can buy for 2-shift operation. 


For 3 shifts, if and when you need them, you simply 
buy one extra counting unit, secure it quickly in 
place with 3 screws. You get a 3-shift counter for 
very little more than you would have paid if you had 
installed it as original equipment. And you protect 
yourself against obsolescence by retaining full use 


VEEDER-ROOT, 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


HARTFORD, CONN. . 


3" > SHIFT EASILY, 
NEXPENSIVELY— 


7 G24 Wee 


U. S. Patents Pending 


of your original 2-shift pick counter! 
The new 2-3 


Veeder-Root’s ability to design counters exactly to 
the needs of the industry —another result of con- 
tinuous engineering effort to prevent premature 
obsolescence of Veeder-Root counters. 


ick counter is another example of 


See how this new counter works. How easily it can 
be converted from 2-shift to 3-shift operation. How 
much money it can save you. Arrange for a demon- 
stration—write the nearest V eeder-Root office today. 


MONTREAL « LONDON 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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